





LCR 8000D DEEPWATER...LCR 4000D DEEPWATER 


The LCR 8000D Deepwater and 
LCR 4000D Deepwater are designed 
with big water boating and fishing 
in mind. They're built tough and 
they’re completely waterproof, so 
they can take anything the deep can 
dish out. Yet, they’re streamlined 
and lightweight enough for easy 
mounting on any boat, even those 
withjimited space. And, when it 
comes to performance, no other unit 
can measure up to them. Compare 
for yourself! Feature for feature... 
function for function ... the LCR 
8000D Deepwater and LCR 4000D 
Deepwater are truly deepwater 
wonders. 


• Variable depth range with maximum 
depth of 1500’ 


• Wide display area (6" W x 4" D) with 
split-screen capability 

•Total Screen Update™ 

• Split-screen zoom with resolution to 
IV^'per dot 

? Split-screen bottom-lock " 

• Screen memory 

• Fish alarm 

• Bottom alarm 

• Stop action 

• Digital depth display 

• Automatic or manual sensitivity 

• Variable sweep speed 

• Night light 

• Swivel mount 

• Angle-Lock™ connectors 

• Lifetime-Guaranteed Service 

• Optional surface temp gauge 


LCR 40000* DEEPWATER 

• Five depth ranges (0-30 / 0-60,' 
0-120,'0-240; 0-480') 

• Total Screen Update™ 

• Zoom with resolution to 3'' perdOt 

• Bottom-lock with contour indication 

• Adjustable alarm 

• Stop action 

• Digital depth display 

• Automatic or manual sensitivity 

• Variable sweep speed 

• Night light 

• Swivel mount 
•Angle-Lock™ connectors 

Lifetime-Guaranteed Service Policy 










When You Cant Predict What’s Ahead Of You, 
TIRE’S Only One Outboard Tb Have Behind You 



Part of what makes boating 
enjoyable is the unexpected. 

But sometimes the unexpec¬ 
ted can be a little more than you 
bargained for. 

That’s when it’s good to have 
a Mariner outboard behind you. 
Mariners are rugged Reliable. And 
more predictable than the weather. 

Mariner Outboards from 4 
to 200 horsepower have CD 
ignition for quick starting. All 
electric start models from 40 hp 
on up have oil injection, to assure 
a more accurate gas and oil mix, 
and a longer engine life. And to 
make sure they keep running, we 
build them with rugged lower 
units and internal components 
that undergo the industry’s 


toughest testing. So you can 
concentrate on enjoying yourself, 
instead of wondering whether 
you’ll make it home. A Mariner 
will also squeeze the most out of 
every drop of fuel. 

We even offer an extended 
product protection plan to make 
sure they live up to our expecta¬ 
tions, and yours. And with our 
exclusiveMMAC | MMA c | 
financing option, l aasgSBa i 

we make it easier to own a Mariner- 
powered boat than ever before. 

See your dealer for 
a catalog showing our 
complete line, or 


write Mariner, 1939 Pioneer 
Road, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
54935. And find out why Mariner 
is one of the things about boating 
you can always count on. 


SLuSJ OUTBOARDS 

BETTER IN THE LONG RUN. 
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Editor’s Page 


Regardless of where you spend a dive vacation, the largest part of every day is 
going to be a surface interval. Even under the best conditions, few will be under¬ 
water for much more than two hours each day. Ideally, the above water sights 
should equal those underwater. Quite often they do, but few places on earth can 
match Tahiti for spectacular sights. Since first visited by Europeans in the 1700's, 
this island group halfway between California and Australia has inspired writers, 
artists and at least one mutiny. Diving is only a part of Tahiti's attraction. People 
go there because of everything they've seen, heard or read about these fabulous 
islands. Few are disappointed ... it's a great surface interval. Tim O'Keefe's article 
and pictures of this near paradise begin on page 40. 

Close to home, Baja California has long been a destination of "serious” divers. 
Back in the Sixties, adventurous spearfishermen were the only ones willing to 
launch expeditions to travel the torturous roads to reach its fabled shores. There 
they found diving like nowhere else. Today, Baja offers the diving without the ex¬ 
pedition. Linked to the world by new highways and jet service, Baja now has fine 
hotels, good restaurants and complete dive services at very reasonable prices. For 
a comparison of how it was and how it is, see Carlos Eyles' and Eric Hanauer's 
companion articles on pages 24 and 28. 

Outside of California and the northwest coastal states, the abalone is almost 
unknown. This drab gastropod is banned from interstate sale which keeps its 
existence something of a secret. But for West Coast divers, the opening of the 
abalone season attracts the same attention as the opening day of trout season 
back East. Thousands throng to the Northern California coast to free dive for this 
culinary delight. Steve Rosenberg explains the correct techniques of the sport and 
what is being done to preserve this seafood treasure on page 36. 

Those of us who have huddled at the fantail avoiding the bow riding chest 
beaters on the charter boats will find salvation in Michael Bonin’s article "Stories I 
Heard at My Instructor’s Knee" on page 48. Michael, who has been intimidated by 
the best of them, takes apart each macho credo and ends up at peace with him¬ 
self and diving. 

That's not a bad place to be. To those who have just been certified this summer, 
we hope you will discover the joys and inner peace that diving provides in such 
great abundance. 
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The only school you need 
to make great underwater videos. 



Presenting the Sony Handycam Marine Pack. 

Thanks to Sony now everyone can share the excitement of your dive. The 
Sony Handycam Marine Pack™ shell lets you bring it all home in living color from a 
depth of 165 feet, with full sound, all on the remarkable quality of 8mm videotape. 

What's more, the revolutionary Sony Handycam™ is the world’s smallest, lightest and 
easiest to use camcorder. 

The Marine Pack is designed by Sony just for the Handycam. So the Handycam is 
secure, safe and still incredibly easy to use. Just point, push a button, and record up to 
one hour and 20 minutes of adventure on a single battery charge. 

The Marine Pack features a top-mounted viewfinder for easy shot alignment. 

And to capture the big pictures there's a detachable wide-angle conversion lens. When 
you need additional light, the pack features one video light with a burn time of 
30 minutes, and has an accessory shoe for a second light. 

Because of Sony innovation, the Handycam Marine Pack could be the best 
thing to happen to diving since SCUBA. Find out about f-s, T —— 

buying or renting one from your dive shop or photo dealer \ J X 

today But don't wait too long—school’s in session. THE ONE AND ONLY. 















Back Bays and 
Mangrove Swamps 



Florida’s intercoastal waters 
offer a fascinating look 
at the breeding grounds for 
many offshore species. 


By Greg Johnston 


^kkipping across the emerald green 
waters of Biscayne Bay in an inflatable, 
our attention was drawn to starboard. 
Less than one hundred feet away, three, 
possibly four adult dolphins were jump¬ 
ing and keeping pace with our boat. 
Quickly changing course, we raced the 
small dinghy toward them. I had seen dol¬ 
phins in the bay before, but never had the 
opportunity to get close. Slowing the boat, 
we hoped to get into the water and swim 
with them. The dolphins,however, did not 
share our enthusiasm, and with lightning 
speed, the large marine mammals moved 
away. 

The dolphin encounter was brief, but 
exciting. Seeing dolphins made me won¬ 
der more about Florida’s coastal water¬ 
ways. I had always thought of the bay as 
little more than a huge sand flat where 
weekend boaters and Hobie Cat sailors 
enjoyed a day’s outing. This is not com¬ 
pletely accurate. The area is dotted with 
rocky outcroppings and old shipwrecks 
that make very effective reef habitats. In 


The bay is a spawning ground for the 
spiny lobster, shrimp, conch and some 
species of tropical and predator fish. The 
bay forms part of the Biscayne National 
Monument Park, a federal sanctuary. 

The collecting of queen conch shells 
and lobster is prohibited by law and strict¬ 
ly enforced by National Park Service 
rangers. However, observing nature in the 
marine environment is welcomed and will 
usually prove an intriguing experience. 

Historically, the Florida Keys have had 
a colorful past full of tales of pirate lore 
and buried treasure. Elliott Key, the largest 
of the northern keys, has its own legends. 
Edward Teach, better known as the noto- 


its waters you can find, and sometimes 
within a matter of minutes, surprisingly 
abundant varieties of plant and animals 
waiting to be photographed, or simply 
observed. 

Biscayne Bay, located near Miami, con¬ 
sists of over 180,000 square acres of 
patch reefs, seagrass beds and sub¬ 
tropical islands. The pristine waters of the 
bay extend south from Key Biscayne to 
John Pennkamp Coral Reef State Park. 
From the curve of the 10-fathom line, the 
bay flows westward to the mangrove 
shoreline of south Dade County. Biscayne 
Bay is an important part in the ecology 
of our coral reefs and marine inhabitants. 
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These animals, in turn, are consumed by 
larger predatory fish, and so the cycle 
begins. 

The subtropical keys that protect the 
bay waters are home to such land mam¬ 
mals as raccoon, marsh rabbit, and the 
Mexican red-bellied squirrel. Water birds 
are common along the creeks, narrow 
cuts and channels where the mangroves 
grow down to the waters edge forming 
strange and eerie underwater patterns. 
Like the cityscapes of the open ocean 
reef, mangroves are worlds in miniature. 
The mangroves provide shelter for the 
young angelfish, parrotfish and juvenile 
barracuda. 

For the visiting diver, a look into the web 
of mangrove roots will reveal a wealth of 
undersea life. For the underwater photog¬ 
rapher, the mangroves are a macro world 
of blood red sponges, clusters of orange 
tipped tunicates, and small blue crabs. A 
closer look might reveal a colorful flat- 
worm, or an arrow crab hiding in a trans¬ 
lucent sea anemone. Often, schools of 
grunts and snapper can be found here,' 
as well as large rays, and the occasional 
shark. It is not uncommon for mammals 
like the lovable sea cow, better known as 
the manatee, to wander into the man¬ 
groves for a snack of mangrove roots and 
leaves. 

Still farther south, the Key Largo 
mangroves in Pennekamp park are easi¬ 
ly accessible by boat, or a short swim 
from shore. Here, the mangroves are 
bathed daily in warm, clear ocean water. 
Many channels cut through the leafy 
forests creating ledges beneath the 
waterline. Damaging wakes from passing 
boats have eroded the underlying sub¬ 
strate creating intricate cave-like tunnels. 
Some of the caverns are several feet high, 
while others continue deep beneath the 
root system of the mangrove islands. 

Photography in the mangrove swamps 
can be exciting and creative. Because the 
water is usually very still, interesting reflec¬ 
tions from the mirrored surface create 
unusual effects. Silting from the kick of a 
careless fin can stir up bottom sediments, 
quickly reducing visibility to near zero. Try 
to move slowly, using a gentle flutter kick. 
When possible, pull yourself along 
through the roots. This simple technique 
minimizes water turbidity, and assures 
good visibility. Caution is advised during 
tidal changes. The current of the out¬ 
going tides can quickly pull you away 
from the safety of your boat. Exploring the 
mangroves should only be done during 
slack tide periods. A protective wetsuit 
should be worn to guard against abra¬ 
sions from the roots and stinging jellyfish. 

Florida's mangrove forests can be an 
exciting alternative when poor weather 
prohibits diving the offshore reefs. For 
those who venture into the mangroves, 
the secret lies within the roots of the tan¬ 
gled trees. JJ 


rious Blackbeard the Pirate, is reported 
to have used the mangrove islands 
around the key as a hideout. It is be¬ 
lieved by many modern treasure hunters 
that Blackbeard buried a chest full of 
silver coins among the mangroves of Bis- 
cayne National Park. Near Swan Island, 
south of Old Rhodes Key, are remnants 
of a very old camp. Whether these arti¬ 
facts pinpoint the historic ''hangout" of 
pirates, or the last of the Florida Keys 
slavers, remains unsolved. 

Probably the most famous of the Flor¬ 
ida key pirates, is Black Caesar. Black 
Caesar was a slave who escaped from 
Haiti with a small band of men, captured 
a square-rigged sailing vessel, and set 
sail for the Florida keys. Caesars Creek, 
a deep cut channel between Elliott Key 
and Old Rhodes Key, is named after the 
infamous pirate. It was in this inlet the 
reputed pirate plundered the unwary 
French and English sailing vessels that 
travelled the shipping lanes between 
Europe and the New World. 

These watery highways are a favorite for 
adventurous snorkelers. You may not find 
Spanish galleons laiden with gold coins 
and brass cannon, but you will find a 
curio shop of living marine treasures 
waiting to be discovered. 

Snorkeling in the bay is special. Diving 
the patch reefs at dusk when the noctur¬ 


nal creatures come out to feed is superb. 
Spotted yellow stingrays and large coral 
crabs can be found scouting the sandy 
bottom, while small reef fish dart in and 
out of their coral homes. Sea anemones 
come into full blossom at night. Their 
stinging tentacles oscillate in the search 
for food. 

Farther south in the bay, a series of 
deep cut finger channels lace through the 
shallow banks. Here the diving explorer 
can observe schools of fish swarming 
through the deep water on the incoming 
tide. The grassy beds adjacent to the 
channels are found throughout the park 
and grow like a shaggy carpet on the 
ocean floor. The grassy beds act as a 
transition zone from the mangroves to the 
reefs. Here, creatures such as starfish, sea 
urchins and many species of conch can 
be found. Often, large oceanic sea turtles 
can be found grazing on the grassy sea 
floor. Many species of starfish can be 
found feeding on unfortunate mollusks, 
while at times, many have been found 
clustered in some sort of mating ritual. 

Florida's coastal mangrove forests form 
the basic food chain for the offshore reefs. 
Leaves falling from the twisted mangrove 
roots fall into the water and slowly sink to 
the bottom. The dead and decaying 
leaves are consumed by crabs, shrimp, 
lobster and other marine invertebrates. 
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“ADVANTAGE SCUBAPRO” 



NEW AERODYNAMIC DESIGN 
D300 REGULATOR 
FROM SCUBAPRO 

Ultra high performance is yours, this unique piece of 
equipment delivers it. Sophistication unparalleled in the 
diving community. Open circuit Scuba will never be the 
same, because of its unique engineering and aero¬ 
dynamic design. 

ADVANTAGES THAT MAKE THE D300 
WHAT IT IS! 

PNEl JMATICALLY BALANCED 
DEMAND VALVE 

This valve design is virtually unaffected 
by incoming pressure fluctuations and 
provides a smooth, almost effortless, 
flow of air regardless of depth. 

FIBERGLASS REINFORCED 
POLYESTER CASE 
Futuristic, extremely rugged, 
and corrosion free, this light 
- weight material virtually 


- and corrosion free. Ill 

- wt is 1 " material virlua 

' ' ’ i'l»i""aU',s |aw Iali}>iie. 


HIGH PERFORMANCE 
D300 REGULATOR 




wSESSi V.I.V.A.-VENTURI 

INITIATED VACUUM 
ASS,ST 

A combination of aero 
dynamic internal geometry and 

; .adjustable aspirator produce 

the V.I.V.A. effect, which allows 
^^ ~ 1 !" custom tailoring of air flow. 

7 ' ” DIVE - PRE DIVE 

J SELECTOR SWITCH 

7—"—Prevents free flowing during 

dive preparation, entry and exits. 
SOFT PURGE COVER 
The D300's entire lower half is 
surrounded by a soft, molded rubber 
cover for protection and simple purging 
with gloved hands. 

TAKE ADVANTAGE.. .TRY THE D300 
TODAY AT YOUR LOCAL AITHORIZED 
SCUBAPRO DEALER!!! 


111 


3105 E. Harcourt, Rancho Dominguez., CA 90221 




A4an's fascination with the sea is rivaled only by his 
fascination with the stars. This, in part, helps explain 
the great popularity of a state like California, where 
it’s possible to slip a quick beach dive in between a 
drive through Beverly Hills and an exploration of the 
sidewalk in front of Grauman's Chinese Theater. It also 
accounts for the great fondness divers have always had 
for heavenly bodies, be they high in the nighttime sky 
or strolling along a beach in the South Pacific. 

Just as ancient seafarers used the stars to help find 
their way across the vast oceans, modern scuba divers 
also rely on celestial spheres for guidance. A thorough 
knowledge of the age-old pseudoscience of astrology 
can help a diver find a compatible buddy, determine 
the best days to dive and which type of diving is most 
suitable. It adds a dimension of enjoyment, if not 
sheer cosmic silliness, to the sport. Today's scuba cer¬ 
tification courses, with their emphasis on basic mask 
clearing and decompression tables, no longer cover 
such arcane information as sun signs and planetary in¬ 
fluences. Rumor has it that one certifying agency is 
considering making astrology part of its advanced 
training program, but board members must consult 
their horoscopes before a final decision can be 
reached. 

Although astrological diving is complex enough to 
merit a specialty course all its own, the principles are 
relatively simple. With just a little background, a diver 
can develop a greater understanding of him or herself 
and others. Following is a brief description of each 
sign of the Zodiac* and the major traits associated 
with those born under it. 


Scuba and the Stars 


Taurean stubbornness can work for or against the 
diver. If a Bull decides not to make a particular dive 
because it's too deep, too strenuous, in dangerous cur¬ 
rents or whatever, he will steadfastly refuse, regardless 
of what his buddy or anyone else thinks. Christie 
Brinkley in her birthday wetsuit won't get him to the 
bottom. (Nor would Don Johnson or Sylvester Stallone 
budge a Taurean of the female persuasion—Paul 
Newman, maybe.) On the other hand, once a Taurean 
decides to go for it, absolutely nothing will stop him, 
come hell or shark-infested waters. If he has a dive 
scheduled for a given date, hurricane warnings 
wouldn't be cause for postponement. On land, 
Taureans can be recognized by their refusal to ask for 
directions no matter how lost they are. 

Whoever invented the phrase "creature of habit” was 
talking about the Bull. Taureans have an almost eccen¬ 
tric devotion to routine. They pack their gear bags 
methodically, using the same equipment every time. 

•NOTE: “Zodiac,” translated from the original Greek means, “circle 
of animals." It is a band of constellations, or star groups, that 
stretches across the sky and is not to be confused with large groups 
of divers gathering at the local watering hole as the sun sets or a 
rubber boat. 


Aries (Mar. 22 - Apr. 21 ) 

A diver born under the 
sign of Aries, the Ram, can 
easily be spotted by his 
bravery and flagrant 
disregard for danger. (This 
is often perceived by non¬ 
divers as a great lack of 
common sense, but we 
divers can appreciate 
derring-do for what it is. 
Whatever it is.) The Arian 
diver is always willing to risk his life for the sake of an 
adventure. When he isn't hand-feeding great whites in 
Australia or practing free ascents from 100 feet, he's 
busy flirting with the dive boat captain's wife or girl 
friend. 

The Ram will never turn down a challenge. The typ¬ 
ical Arian’s ideal dive is a trip into an uncharted 
cave—preferably a deep one—while wearing only a 
steel 72, draining the tank down to 300 psi, then try- 

Cathie Cush is a free-lance writer based in Pennsylvania. She has con¬ 
tributed to many diving publications. 



ing to make it back to the entrance in as few breaths 
as possible. They don't mess with sissy stuff like pony 
bottles, safety lines or back-up lights. Always impatient, 
Arians will often jump off the boat before the anchor 
has been set—sometimes even before the wreck or 
reef has been found; What’s a little swim? 

Arian divers prefer to dive alone. Fortunately for all 
involved, this suits most other divers just fine, as any¬ 
one with a smidgen of sense wouldn't be caught dead 
diving with them anyway. 

The personification of the typical Arian is an ex-UDT 
type or an old-time New York/New Jersey wreck diver 
who braves the icy Atlantic with only a leaky drysuit 
and a waterproof watch. If the Zodiac had a sign of 
the Gorilla, this diver would have been born under it 
instead. 

Taurus (Apr.22-May21) 

Born under the sign of the 
Bull, the Taurean diver is 
blessed with a great 
number of endearing 
qualities; among them are 
patience, practicality and a 
strong will. These qualities 
are so wonderful that the 
Taurean's buddies hardly 
mind his or her bullhead- 
edness and legendary laziness. This diver has been 
known to pass up large lobster, fish and even valuable 
artifacts because it’s too much trouble to carry them 
to the surface. 
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They put their gear on the same way, in the same 
order, every time. Most Taureans are still using the 
same equipment they were using the day they were 
certified. In fact, most are still diving the same site 
they dove the day they were certified, and they will 
continue to dive that site for the duration of their div¬ 
ing career, And their bottom time will be the same for 
every dive. Their dive buddies are bored to tears, but 
Taurean divers wear XXXL wetsuits and size 14 fins, and 
there’s no point in arguing with them anyway. 

Gemini (May 22 - June 22) 

Any 2-year-old—yes, even your sister's brat—has a 
longer attention span than the Geminian diver. Quick¬ 
ly moving and easily bored, the Geminian's ideal dive 
is an exploration of the entire Great Barrier Reef 
system, a visit to the Andrea Doha and a search for 
abalone off the California coast. Then, after lunch... 

If you're diving with a Gemini, you can be sure he 
took a resort course. With his wandering attention, he 
certainly can't be expected to sit through an entire 

An astrological guide to choosing 
dive buddies. 



certification program. If he does last that long, the 
typical Geminian will sweet-talk his way around the 
test. He's learned all the lingo and drops words like 
"residual nitrogen” into the conversation at close to 
appropriate moments. But he doesn't really know 
what they mean. 

The Geminian diver is driven to communicate, even 
though in reality he has very little to say. His friends 
are often glad when he puts his regulator in his 
mouth, because that usually shuts him up for a little 
while. Each logbook entry is an epic to rival Moby 
Dick. You can always spot a Gemini under water. He's 
the one who only slows down long enough to scribble 
a message on his slate. He'll show it to anyone who 
will read -it—his buddy, the dive master, the other 
group's divemaster, total strangers, even fish. It's 
almost always illegible, because it was written in such a 
hurry. But it's dangerous to nod unless you’re sure of 
what the message actually said. You may find out too 
late that you've agreed to go sky diving immediately 
after the dive or to spend next Sunday at your 
mother-in-law's. 

Born under the sign of the Twins, Geminian divers 


are known for their split personalities. Although this 
makes buying gear doubly expensive, Geminians are 
safe divers, because they always have two of every¬ 
thing. And they always have someone to dive with— 
themselves. 



Cancerians take to the water like crustaceans take to 
bisque. It just seems like the right place to wind up. 
And they love scuba from the very first night of class. 
They're the ones happily skittering sideways across the 
bottom of the pool pinching their fellow students. 

(Not to be confused with the instructors, who often 
exhibit the same behavior.) They feel right at home. 

This comfort doesn't last long. Divers born under the 
sign of the Crab are natural worriers with awesome 
imaginations. Only a Cancerian could convince him¬ 
self there’s an incredibly hungry, crazed, giant green 
moray living in the drain system of the pool at the 
local "Y." And they always hear strains of the "Jaws” 
theme song as they approach the beach. And what's 
that strange hissing noise? Does this regulator seem all 
right to you? I just had it overhauled, but what if it 
was the repairman's first day on the job or maybe he 
was in a really bad mood and... 

Cancerians make strict divemasters. Their cautious 
nature causes them to be a little on the protective 
side. The typical Cancerian divemaster uses buddy 
lines to leash his charges together. If he does let them 
out of the shallow end of the swimming pool, they 
can have a wonderful time under his guidance explor¬ 
ing the deep end—as long as they stay away from that 
moray in the drain. 

The thriftiest of signs, the Cancerian can be spotted 
at flea markets and garage sales looking for bargain 
gear. Most develop great air consumption rates in 
order to save money on fills. 


Leo (July 24 - Aug. 23 ) 

Remember the guy who 
organized the Caribbean 
vacation for your dive club, 
then proceeded to take 
over as divemaster, even 
though a divemaster came 
with the boat? He estab- ^ 
lished the dive schedule, 
the meal schedule and the 
drinking schedule. When 
he tried to tell the pilot 
how to do his job on the 
return flight, you decided 
not to nominate him for 
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club president, but he got himself elected anyhow. 

He's a Leo. 

Divers bom under the sign of the Lion are born 
leaders. They’ll tell you so themselves —if they deem 
you worthy of their company. If you have less bottom 
time or fewer stamps on your passport than they do. 
you might not be worth talking to—unless, of course, 
you’ve been diving deeper than they have. Then they’ll 
try to best you on their next dive. These divers never 
take a basic scuba course. They become instructors 
immediately. 

The Leonine diver is a take-charge buddy. You’ll 
never have to worry about planning a dive again, he’ll 
do it all for you. Fish didn’t even swim in schools until 
a Leo got them organized. 

Virgo (Aug. 24 - Sept. 23) 

Divers bom under the sign of the Virgin are neat, 
organized, efficient and not likely to be the last one to 
leave the thatched-roof bar after last call. They seem 
to be a small group, but that may be because no one 
wants to admit to being one. They’re actually very rare 
among divers, as coping with the typical behavior of 
their fellow divers drives them to tears. 

When you do run across a Virgoan diver, he’s easy 
to identify. He’s the one 
whose spotless equipment 
is tidily tucked away with 
neat little ID labels in a 
compartmentalized gear 
bag. He’s got spare straps 
and spare O-rings lined up 
according to size. And he 
sticks his little pinky out, 
when he’s putting his 
regulator in his mouth. His 
Diver’s Passport contains 
not only the bottom time 
and a description of each 
dive, but the temperature 
of the air, surface water 
and each thermocline, a 
description of visibility 
every 10 feet, the latitude and longitude of the dive 
site, loran C coordinates, the name of the boat and 
the captain, the captain’s mother’s maiden name, his 
buddy’s Social Security number, the name of every fish 
they saw and what the critters were eating at the time, 
and anything else that seems important. 

Their attention to detail makes Virgoans wonderful 
macro photographers. They’ll spend their entire bot¬ 
tom time studying a 6-inch-square section of the reef, 
oblivious to the whale sharks, giant mantas and mer¬ 
maids behind them. 

Many needless hours are spent in recompression 
chambers by Virgoan divers. The least ache convinces 
them they’re bent, even if they’re just climbing out of 
the bathtub. At the end of a dive, many Virgos sit 
quietly on deck or on the beach listening for bubbles 
in their blood. 

Libra (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) 

A unique ability to see all sides of an issue is the 
Libran diver’s greatest asset. On the other hand, it 


could be their greatest flaw, 
too. It all depends on how 
you look at it. If you give 
someone born under the 
sign of the Scales (the kind 
you hate to get on—not 
the kind you scrape off 
fish) more than one op¬ 
tion, you may as well plan 
a day around waiting for 
an answer. By the time 
your Libran buddy decides 
on a dive vacation destina¬ 
tion, you could have slip¬ 
ped on a pair of fins and 
gotten there under your own steam. As divemasters 
they’re real disasters. Not many vacationers are willing 
to wait on board a boat until sunset to do their two- 
tank morning dive. 

The fashion plates of the underwater world, many 
Libras find their true calling as models. They’ve always 
got the most up-to-date equipment and a set of com¬ 
pletely color-coordinated gear to match each kind of 
coral. It’s not that they want to make you look shab¬ 
by, but, hey, when clear silicone starts turning brown, 
don’t you think it’s time to treat yourself to a new 
mask? 

Scorpio (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) 

Divers born under the sign of the Scorpion are so hot 
that the water they dive in turns to steam. When they 
hit the water, fish of the opposite sex grow faint. Sea 
lions head in the other direction. Scorpios are pro¬ 
hibited from visiting equatorial areas in the summer 
for fear of disrupting global weather patterns. If you 
don’t dive, and your spouse or significant other is 
buddying up with a Scorpio, sign up for classes quick. 
It’s easy to spot the Scorpion on a dive trip—he (or 
she) is the most attractive one with the smallest 
bathing suit. 

Scorpios are more intense than most, and more 
soul-searching. The Scorpion diver is likely to narc 
himself just for the emotional experience. He would 
find running out of air interesting, because it would 
give him an opportunity to 
study his reactions. In fact 
he’s probably better at self 
analysis than either buddy 
breathing or free ascents. 

If you buddy with a Scoi 
pion diver, you’ll soon fine 
out how devoted they can 
be. In other words, don't 
ever plan a dive with 
anyone else again—not 
even for a one-night-dive- 
stand. Especially not for a 
one-night-dive-stand! And 
don’t spend more time 
looking at the fish than 
you do at them, because they’ll never trust you 
again (that is, assuming they trusted you in the first 
place). If a Scorpio checks to make sure his air is on 
more times than seem necessary, don’t be offended. 
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They don’t trust anyone else, either. Haven't you no¬ 
ticed Scorpios always dive with one hand on their 
knife sheath? 

Sagittarius (Nov. 23 - Dec. 22) 

Sagittarian divers are great fun to be around untiL _ 
about 3 in the morning, when they're calling for 
another keg and the dive boat's scheduled to leave at 
6:30. Or when he used your mask as an ashtray. (It's 
bad enough that you use it as a spittoon.) Or when 
he invites a "few" bubble watchers along for the ride 
and you feel the bottom of the boat scraping against 
something that sounds suspiciously like a reef. 

When these jovial folks aren’t trying to see how 
many people they can cram into your favorite basket 
sponge, they're running informal studies on how much 
alcohol it's safe to ingest before doing a wall dive. Un¬ 
fortunately, the data gathered from these experiments 



lacks validity because Sagittarius neglected to check 
his bottom time. Or his depth. But he had fun while 
he was down there, and that's all that really matters in 
the end. And this time they hardly lost any equip¬ 
ment. Weight belts are easy to replace, and next time 
he'll remember to tighten the quick-release tank 
buckle on his Stab Jacket. It's tough to swim with a 
tank in one hand and a beer in the other. 

Information gathered by anyone born under the sign 
of the Centaur tends to be somewhat less than reli¬ 
able. These individuals do not have the same regard 
for exactitude that most people do. A glance through 
their Diver's Passport will reveal a string of 24 -hour 
dives at 800 feet, where the 500-foot visibility allowed 
them to see sharks as big as U-boats and grab lobster 
the size of small Volkswagens. 

Capricorn (Dec. 23 - Jan. 19) 

Those seeking a less boisterous dive buddy might do 
well to make the acquaintance of someone born 
under the sign of the Goat. Capricorn is nothing if not 
safety conscious. The Capricornian diver will never 
neglect to do a thorough buddy check before each 
and every dive. He will also insist on running through 
buddy breathing procedures before every dive in case 
his buddy has gotten out of practice since last week¬ 
end. This practice is really only a formality. If a real 
need to share air arises, Capricorn's buddy is out of 
luck, as these divers are so stingy they wouldn't con¬ 
sider giving up a molecule out of their tank. 

Their natural-born miserliness makes Capricornians 
great bargain hunters. Many dive with double hose 
regulators they bought at a garage sale or found in 



someone's attic. They make great spearfishermen and 
lobster grabbers as soon as they realize they can save 
a buck on dinner. 

Capricornians prefer shallow water diving for a cou¬ 
ple of reasons. First, it means they use less air, so they 
have to pay to refill their tanks less frequently. Second, 
they never really trusted those Pentagon types who 
developed the tables in the first place. Besides, swim¬ 
ming pools are rarely deeper than 10 or 12 feet, and if 
you think you're going to get a Capricornian out in 
open water, where there might be fish and other sus¬ 
piciously icky critters, you’re narcked. 

Aquarius (Jan. 20 - Feb. 19) 

The guy in the chartreuse wetsuit drinking Perrier with 
a wedge of kiwi fruit is an Aquarian. A tme original 
who tabes pride in his nonconformist traits, the diver 
bom under the sign of the Water Bearer is ahead of 
his time-by several light years. The world (three- 
quarters of which is water, remember) is not ready for 
anyone this odd. 

Aquarius wears his first stage over his left shoulder 
and unbuckles his weight belt with his left hand just to 
be different. His snorkel may be attached to one side 
of his mask, or it may be attached elsewhere on his 
person. When buddy breathing, he'll often vary the 
number of breaths he takes before passing the regu¬ 
lator back, just to keep things interesting. 

Aquarian divers get deeply involved in causes. You 
may have been accosted by one of them in an airport 
on your last vacation. The ever-popular "Save the Blue- 
Ringed Octopus" campaign was the brainchild of a 
well-meaning Aquarius, as was the annual "Adopt-a- 
Grain-of-Sand” fund drive. These divers won't make 
giant stride entries into the water for fear of disturbing 
the fish. Instead of toast and Cheez Whiz, tofu and 
macrobiotic brown rice are the Aquarian's choices for 
fish food. It's better for them. Instead of beer, pretzels 
and more beer, tofu and macrobiotic brown rice are 
the Aquarian's choices for post-dive refreshment. They 
think it’s better for them. 

Aquarians tend to appear wrinkled and prunish. This 
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Up the River 


Rivers offer variety, the unexpected and a chance to 
cool off a hot urge to dive. 


^Piere’s a bend in the road along Route 
611 as it snakes alongside the railroad 
tracks through Pennsylvania’s Pocono 
Mountains, and it’s a killer. At that bend, 
just about where the rock face of an old 
Indian looks down from the mountains 
over in Jersey, some conductor, long ago, 
gave his train a bit too much steam and 
lost a few cars in the Delaware River. 

And it’s at that bend, across the road 
from one of the Delaware Water Gap Na¬ 
tional Park scenic overlooks, where we’re 
going to look for those lost railroad cars 
in the river. 

It’s a kind of gray and dismal Septem¬ 
ber day. The morning's rain has left the 
steep river banks slippery and tough to 
navigate. We hope it hasn’t hurt visibility 
in the river. But we're going diving, so our 
spirits are high, and our sense of adven¬ 
ture is piqued because not only are we 
looking for a new wreck, but many of us 
are making our first dive in the river. 

With this dive we are learning what 
other landlocked divers have known a 
long time: You don't need a Caribbean 
vacation to get wet. There are plenty of 
opportunities right outside the door. Or, 
in this case, just up the river. 

Eight of us have made the two-hour trip 
from Philadelphia to this spot on the river. 
The Delaware flows past points closer to 


By Cathie Cush 


home, but there is never any thought of 
diving those sections. The God knows 
what's spilling into it from factories in Philly 
and Camden, and the freighter traffic 
could make it tough to find a place to park 
your dive boat. So we head for the pristine 
Poconos, pull our cars over on the shoul¬ 
der near where Interstate 80 crosses the 
bridge into New Jersey and get ready to 
dive. 

Curious sightseers wander over from 
the overlook as we're donning our gear. 
Unable to imagine why we’re here, they 
watch with curiosity. 

Beyond the railroad tracks, a twisting 
path leads down to the water’s edge. 
Sneakers or booties with soles are a big 
help getting down. There’s a flat spot on 
the bank were we stow our second tanks 
and assemble the inflatable boat we’ve 
brought with us. 

“The best way to make diving this sec¬ 
tion of the river fun is to have some sur¬ 
face support,” notes Denny Willis, a NAUI 
instructor who has been exploring the up¬ 
per reaches of the Delaware for the past 
several years. This way, the Zodiac will 
take us upriver to the area where we 
believe the railroad cars are, and we can 
end our dive with an easy swim with the 
gentle current back to our “base camp.” 

It’s been a dry summer and the river 


is running slowly, so this won't be a drift 
dive, as some river dives are. And at this 
spot on the Delaware, the Pennsylvania 
side is the slack side, so we won't have 
as much current to contend with as we 
would if we entered from New Jersey. The 
strongest currents will be at the base of 
the riverbed’s “V” shape, which runs from 
60 to 90 feet here. We don't venture deep¬ 
er than 40 feet—and all the wreckage we 
eventually find is much shallower. 

As the boat takes the first group of 
divers up to our entry point, just above the 
bend, I receive a short lesson on why a 
little preparation is required for river div¬ 
ing. Stepping into the water to cool off, I 
find I can’t get back to shore. My legs are 
mired in masses of fishermen's monofila¬ 
ment. Nothing a little knife-work won’t fix. 

We’re also told not to try to tight the cur¬ 
rent if we become separated. If we some¬ 
how find ourselves on the far side of the 
river, it’s easier to snorkel across diagonal¬ 
ly than to try to cut straight across at depth 
where the current is strongest. Knowing 
the edges of the river are rockier than the 
center helps us keep our bearings so we 
don’t accidentally wind up in New Jersey. 

Muskellunge are another possible en¬ 
counter for which we should be prepared. 
This member of the pike family can reach 
40 pounds and can be aggressive. With 
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visibility averaging 10 feet, they'll be close 
before we see them. 

"Muskies are as curious as barracuda," 
says Willis. “In my experience, all of a sud¬ 
den you’ll see one, then usually you’ll find 
there’s another one very close." The fish 
have never been a problem, he adds, but 
they “do deserve respect." 

At our entry point, Willis drops down 
quickly to get an idea of the visibility. From 
his report, we decide to hold hands and 
make a chain to sweep the riverbed look¬ 
ing for traces of the ill-fated railroad cars. 

Nobody expects the Caribbean, but 
even several years of Jersey wreck div¬ 
ing hadn't prepared me for the eeriness 
that awaits at the bottom of the Delaware 
River. It is beautiful, but strange. The 
rocky, silt-covered riverbed reminds me 
of how I’d always imagined the surface of 
the moon, until my light illuminates the oc¬ 
casional pale freshwater eel or fallen tree. 
The visibility actually isn’t bad unless one 
of us ventures too close to the bottom- 
then everyone’s left in a cloud of dust. At 
one spot, I stick my arm down into the 
stuff. The silt is at least as deep as my arm 
is long. 

We cut back and forth from the bank 
toward the middle of the river a few times 
with no luck. The boat’s waiting for us 
when we surface, so we grab the tow line 
and get a ride back upriver. Who needs 
waterskis when you have a snorkel. 

“Over here!” someone calls from close 
to shore. 

There, in about 10 feet of warm, clear 
water, sits one of the boxcars. We trade 
our nearly empty tanks for full ones and 
go exploring. 


We find three boxcars and the axle 
assembly from a tractor trailer, and the 
whole nature of the dive changes. Sun¬ 
light filters through the water. Hundreds 
of silvery baitfish swim over our heads. 
Here, on the inside edge of the bend, the 
current is negligible. The vegetation 
makes the riverscape looks less moonlike. 

The top of the shallowest boxcar is cam¬ 
ouflaged with silt and vegetation. The ex¬ 
posed end sticks out of the mud bank 
nearly intact. Another car is nearby, slight¬ 
ly deeper. We discover a mid-20th cen¬ 
tury date on one of them, so the train is 
only 50 or 75 years younger than we had 


hoped. Some of the divers find a third car, 
but we aren’t able to locate the loco¬ 
motive. The axle assembly from the semi 
also attests to the treachery of the bend 
in the road above us. 

Drifting back to “base camp" in the 
sunlit shallows, I’m amazed at the two 
totally different dives we've done on the 
same few hundred yards of river. And 
Willis tells me the Delaware offers even 
more variety. 

A few miles north of the Water Gap are 
two more sections offering good dive 
sites. The section just above the Shawnee 
recreation area is good even if the river’s 




not running strong. “You’ve got tremen¬ 
dous rock formations and a lot of 
muskies." But for the "Superman Run," 
where the Bushkill enters the Delaware, 
a high-running river makes for the best 
conditions. 

The Superman Run is a shallow drift 
dive of short duration. It starts about 60 
feet up the Bushkill. Divers let the current 
carry them into the river. "It runs as you 
come out," Willis says, “and it’s like get¬ 
ting hit with a gust of wind." He estimates 
that most divers can make about three 
trips per tank. 

Divers drifting down this or any other 
river have to keep their eyes open and 
heads up to avoid running into rocks or 
trees. "It’s most important to get involved 
in what you're seeing. Face ahead so 
you’re not startled,” cautions Willis. On a 
clear day, visibility ranges for 15 to 30 feet, 
so there’s not much time to react. Divers 
who keep their eyes peeled have a few 
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Ever Since 
You Were a 
Kid You've 
Wanted 
to fry It 

Ever since you were a kid, 
you probably wanted to try scuba diving. 

Now you need only invest a few minutes to find out firsthand 
what diving is like. That’s because our Discover Scuba experience 
can have you under water, breathing air, in no time at all — all in the safe 
and warm confines of a swimming pool. 


Discover Scuba is simple, easy and fun. It’s the most convenient way we know to experi¬ 
ence the actual sensation of scuba diving. And if you would like to find out how easy it is 
to continue diving once you’ve tried it, we’ll be happy to explain that, too. 



To find out where you can start, just look in the Yellow Pages under Skin or Scuba Diving 
for a local PADI Training Facility. For a complete list of PADI Training Facilities world wide, 
circle our number on this issue’s reader service card or write PADI, 1243 East Warner Avenue, 
Santa Ana, CA 92705. 






other advantages, too. They may see rock 
bass, perch or brown and rainbow trout. 
In late May or early June, the shad run 
reaches the upper parts of the Delaware. 
Or they may find some souvenir on their 
trip down the river. 

The Bush kill area can get crowded with 
canoeists, who rest in the slack water 
where the run begins before entering in¬ 
to the river. “They flip a lot. For divers it 
turns out to be a paradise. There’s a lot 
of loot on the bottom,” Willis relates. "You 
can always find a six-pack.” 

Divers on other Pennsylvania rivers are 
also likely to find bounty, such as old bot¬ 
tles, anchors and fishing equipment. “The 
river is so interesting,” comments Bob 
Brown, owner of a dive shop about 30 
miles southwest of Pittsburgh. Divers in 
his neck of the woods explore the upper 
Allegheny and the Monongahela rivers. 
“There are so many boats in this area, 
there's so much ‘treasure,’ so much to be 
found.” 

The Monongahela, or “Mon” to those 
who dive it frequently, bears more com¬ 
mercial tonnage per mile than any river 
in the world. “You do need a flag,” Brown 
says. “Commercial boats have the right 
of way." What many people don’t realize, 
he explains, is that a boat and barge mov¬ 
ing down the river, even relatively slowly, 
may need up to three miles to stop. 

Heavy boat traffic on the Mon and other 
rivers make a diver’s flag necessary. 
These can be towed, being careful to let 
out a little more line than the depth of the 
dive. The line can be weighted at the end, 
but shouldn’t be tied to a diver, in case 
it gets snagged. 

The Mon also has the distinction, along 
with the Nile, of being one of the few rivers 
in the world to flow northward. According 
to Brown, divers hit most of its 50- or 
60-mile length, but some of the best div¬ 
ing is a %-mile stretch known as Maxwell 
Pool. One spot there features a mass of 
eroded sandstone where fish can hide in 
protective nooks and crannies. Because 
the site’s also popular with fishermen, 
divers frequently find anchors that were 
lost after being snagged on the rock for¬ 
mations. Depths here range from 18 to 30 
feet, and visibility varies considerably. 

“You can go a month without rain and 
get 25 to 30 feet. When it rains it goes 
down to two to five,” Brown notes. “Last 
Saturday we had zero." In any river, a hard 
rain may mean up to several weeks of lim¬ 
ited visibility. Just how long it could take 
to clear depends on the nature of the 
storm. “If it’s from south of us, it could take 
one or two weeks to clear. If it hits Lake 
Cheat, the clean water of the lake will help 
push the dirty water out faster.” 

Less than crystal visibility may keep 
some people away from river diving—but 
some people think it’s worse than it real¬ 
ly is. “Whenever you mention ‘river’ to 
anybody, they call it ‘dirty,’” observes 


Brown. "You can show them 30-foot visi¬ 
bility and they still won't believe you.” 
Perhaps that’s why western Pennsylvania 
river divers have earned the nickname 
“mud divers.” 

North of Pittsburgh, the Allegheny runs 
a little shallower than the Mon and offers 
more limited visibility—from 10 to 20 feet. 
The Mon’s Maxwell Pool is a shore dive, 
but most of the sites on the Allegheny 
must be reached by boat. 

At one spot on the Monongahela near 
Brownsville, divers find antique glass bot¬ 
tles from a bottle factory that was once 
nearby. Bottle hunting is also popular with 
river divers in New Jersey. The Tuckahoe 
River, south of Atlantic City, and the 
Navesink River, near Sandy Hook, are 
particularly fertile bottle-hunting grounds. 


“We’re finding bottles with round bot¬ 
toms, glass stoppers. . .,” reports Tom 
Maddox, who owns a dive shop outside 
Atlantic City. The best bottle sites, he says, 
are those behind old inns, settlements or 
dumping grounds. 

Most of their river diving is done close 
to the mouth of the river, so tides are a 
factor. Generally, divers have about a 
40-minute “window” at slack tide, when 
the tide is changing, to dive the area safe¬ 
ly. "You can get in 10 to 15 minutes before 
slack and dive until about 10 minutes 
after," Maddox explains. “But every case 
has to be judged differently. Try not to get 
in when the water is moving too fast.” 
Spring tides, at the full and new moons, 
are the strongest and most extreme. 

Regardless of the river in question, it’s 
best to learn its idiosyncrasies before tak¬ 
ing the plunge. As Brown notes, “it’s not 
for novices. It’s not for a first dive.’ ’ Divers 


experienced with each particular river can 
share tips on currents and conditions, 
navigation, access and techniques. 

For instance, on some sections of the 
Delaware, Willis uses gardening hooks to 
get a grip on the riverbed. Worn on lan¬ 
yards around the wrist, the claw-like hooks 
can help a diver pull his or her way 
against the c /rent. “They force you to 
stay on the bottom, so you see more 
aquatic life," he says. Instead of grab¬ 
bing at rocks, which can come loose or 
crumble, a diver who wants to stay in one 
place can dig the hooks into the riverbed 
and hang on.. 

In fact, there are probably as many river 
diving techniques as there are river divers 
—and there are probably as many dif¬ 
ferent types of river diving as there are 


river sites to dive. In the mid-Atlantic area 
alone, divers drift down Virginia’s New 
River and search for oysters in the rivers 
feeding into Maryland’s Chesapeake Bay. 
Each August divers and snorkelers join 
thousands of inner tube riders for the an¬ 
nual “Fanny in the Susquehanny” float 
down upstate Pennsylvania's Susquehan¬ 
na River. 

Yet river diving may not be for everyone. 
In the course of researching this article, 
phone calls to shops located near rivers 
elicited a large number of negative re¬ 
sponses. “Nobody does that around 
here.” “I’ve never heard of anybody do¬ 
ing it.” “Not around here that I know of." 
Yet for those willing to learn a few new div¬ 
ing skills, river diving can provide an in¬ 
teresting change of pace. And for land¬ 
locked divers who aren’t content to dive 
just once a year, it’s the only way to 
get wet. 
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materials. Fish behavior and migrations 
are carefully studied by fisheries biologists 
and new information on a wider range of 
fish species is available to fishermen. The 
once nearly random efforts of commer¬ 
cial fishermen are quickly assuming a 
new precision. 

The Space Age sophistication in con¬ 
temporary electronics is the fulcrum of this 
new efficiency. Wide use of navigation 
systems like Loran C can now be directly 
interfaced with a ship’s auto-pilot to com¬ 
pute perfect headings regardless of wind 
or current. A boat can easily return to 
within 50 feet of any spot in the ocean. 
Fishermen are able to return to produc¬ 
tive fishing areas time after time, with no 
guesswork. 

Manufacturers of fish-finding depth 
sounders have made great advances. 
Color coded video display monitors are 
capable of sorting species of fish by col¬ 
ors. They can examine a water column 
under a boat to a depth of 4,000 feet, and 
show a full screen display of any desired 
10-foot increment. The use of this sort of 
high technology is commonplace. The 
tools are available, affordable and stan¬ 
dard equipment for any serious coastal 
fisherman. 

Keeping pace with these electronic 
marvels are new marketing techniques 
which have really cracked fishing wide 
open. Traditionally fishermen were re¬ 
stricted in their catch by what they could 
sell. Domestic and international markets 
for both fresh and processed fish were 
relatively small. Today, stimulated by in¬ 


novative marketing programs and boost¬ 
ed by our new interest in health-oriented 
foods, the market for seafood is enormous 
and still growing. 

The lines in the gill net controversy are 
clearly drawn. Opponents are an unlike¬ 
ly alliance of sportfishermen and conser¬ 
vationists demanding that the stocks of 
ocean fish be protected as a resource 
held in common for everyone’s use. Gill 
nets, they claim, catch fish indiscriminate 
of species and size. And should a net be 
lost, it will continue to ensnarl fish for many 
years, becoming a self baiting fish trap on 
the bottom of the sea. Gill net opponents 
also point to indisputable evidence that 
the nets drown whales and other marine 
mammals. Their goal is to have gill nets 
outlawed. 

Fishing industry lobbyists offer argu¬ 
ments to refute every one of their critics’ 
points. They claim the statistical base of 
studies estimating the stocks of fish are 


The controversy over the international 
commercial gill net fishery continues to 
boil. The stakes are huge in this dispute 
and of crucial interest to sport divers. 
Teetering inthe balance isthefuture health 
of our entire inshore fish population. 

The gill net, as a fishing device, is far 
from new. It’s one of the oldest fishing 
techniques known to man and one of the 
most effective. “Jesus was a Gillnetter,” 
reads a bumper sticker seen on a truck 
in Southern California and the claim is 
essentially accurate—although it’s more 
likely St. Peter did the fishing. But, 
whoever, someone caught an awful lot of 
fish in the Sea of Gallilee over the cen¬ 
turies until not even a subsistence fishery 
remains there today. This is precisely why 
the use of gill nets is now being disputed. 

A gill net is an ingeniously passive 


device. It is simply a mesh net made of 
woven line. When properly deployed over 
the transom of a boat, it allows the head 
of a fish to pass through the net but not 
its fins. When the fish attempts to back 
away, the flairing of its gills prevents 
escape. 

It’s remarkable that gill nets ever be¬ 
came controversial. Three generations 
ago in this country, it would have seemed 
inconceivable that commercial fishermen 
could ever catch too many fish. We never 
worried about such problems because 
the ocean’s resources seemed bound¬ 
less. But, as our population swelled and 
the demand for fish increased, fishermen 
got better and better at their job and 
we've now come to realize the limits of, 
at least, our inshore fishing resource. 

In the last 15 years, fish-catching effi¬ 
ciency has increased dramatically due to 
innovative fishing technology, sophis¬ 
ticated marine electronics, and new net 
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grossly deficient and they point to numer¬ 
ous other causes for fish population de¬ 
cline. They also demand the right to make 
an unhindered living. 

As divers, we have a large stake in all 
this. The decisions which finally regulate 
the use of gill nets by commercial fisher¬ 
men will greatly affect the quality of div¬ 
ing. The proliferation of life which today 
draws us into the sea may, if things go 
awry, simply not be there for our children. 
The scope of the problem is of interna¬ 
tional concern. Gill net technology and 
the sophisticated electronic fish finding 
gear are availabe in almost every coun¬ 
try in the world. 

Huge gill net ships work nearly every¬ 
where off our coasts on an around-the- 
clock basis. There are two types of gill 
nets in use today. Drift gill nets hang in 
deep water from a series of floats (not 
unlike those used to divide the lanes of 
swimming pools) and literally drift with the 
current. Set nets are tethered at either end 
to the sea bottom by anchors. Each type 
catches different species of fish. When 
either type is stretched tightly, its mesh 
size regulates the size fish which can be¬ 
come tangled. All nets require expertise 
on the part of the fisherman to work well. 

The location of the set, the depth, the 
time of day, the intensity of tides and cur¬ 
rent, moon phase, upwelling action, pres¬ 
ence of baitfish, temperature and water 
clarity, are all variables which must be 
considered. A good many smart people 
have spent lifetimes learning to effective¬ 
ly use gill nets. 


few miles of the coast and schools of 
these fish regularly rest or sleep in kelp 
beds. Spawning commonly takes place 
in depths as shallow as 10 feet. 

As recently as 1949, sportfishing 
anglers reeled in 64,000 white sea bass 
from the ocean off Southern California, 
according to California Department of 
Fish and Game records. That number has 
dropped drastically in ensuing years even 
though the number of recreational fisher¬ 
men multiplied several fold. The worst 
year to date was 1978 when only 284 fish 
were landed. 

Commercial catches fared no better. In 
a good fishing year, such as 1958, sea 
bass landed in California from Mexican 
and American waters totalled 2.9 million 
pounds. In 1983, even with the excellent 
fishing of an El Nino condition when the 
sea bass population was propelled north 
by unseasonably warm water, the catch 
dropped below five percent of a peak 
year. In 1983, commercial fishermen land¬ 
ed 75,204 pounds statewide. In 1982, it 
was only 63,841 pounds. Worse yet, this 
dramatic decrease in yield was accom¬ 
plished with a significant increase in 
licensed commercial fishermen. 

Who's been watching the fish store 
these last 30 years? How could the 
population be allowed to drop so low? 

In California, management of ocean 
resources is the responsibility of the 
California Department of Fish and Game 
(DFG). Data regarding ocean fish popula¬ 
tions is compiled by a team of dedicated 
young biologists. An afternoon spent in 


Has modem 
technology made 
gill-netters too 
good for everyone’s 
good? 

By John Magilavy 


Nets,an Entangled Issue 


Some people feel set gill nets are mop¬ 
ping up the final remnants of the once 
prolific Pacific Coast species Atractoscion 
nobilis, the white sea bass. One particular 
design of gill net catches these fish bet¬ 
ter than any other and they are in com¬ 
mon use. 

Some very good divers are familiar with 
the haunts of sea bass and have person¬ 
ally witnessed their decline. White sea 
bass can grow to over 80 pounds. Those 
of us lucky enough to have seen them 
underwater know them to be intelligent, 
shy, highly socialized animals. At the turn 
of the century, they were caught in great 
numbers as far north as San Francisco, 
Yet since 1939, the peak year of the com¬ 
mercial sea bass fishery, the population 
has centered primarily off Baja, California, 
with annual migrations generally extend¬ 
ing only as far north as Point Conception, 
California. 

The sea bass usually migrates within a 


the Fish and Game Laboratory in Long 
Beach, leaves one with a distinct impres¬ 
sion of professionalism and competency. 
These people are well aware of the prob¬ 
lem. Still, translating field observations into 
an enforceable state policy is not a func¬ 
tion of biology, but politics. Politicians can 
only be provoked to action by concrete 
proofs of overfishing. Proofs require data 
collection in large quantity for which large 
quantities of money are needed. Money 
is what Fish and Game does not provide 
enough of for ocean research. Fisheries 
biologists work under the burden of a 
financial budget laughably deficient to 
meet their needs. There has never been 
funding for research into the migratory 
patterns of sea bas, or even any detailed 
study of their spawning. No one else has 
taken up the project as yet and, as a re¬ 
sult, the biology of one of our once most 
important market fish still remains 
unknown. 
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typical commercial gill 


The best DFG researchers have been 
able to actually do over the years is tally 
the commercial landings of fish. Even this 
was done by rote methods until less than 
three years ago when the department re¬ 
ceived their first computers. 

Still, the California DFG has imposed 
some regulations on the fishery, although 
biologists’ hopes for aiding the species 
has been badly compromised through 
negotiation with the fishing lobby. A 
closed fishing season exists between 
March 15 and June 15—although two fish 
per day are allowed as an incidental 
catch. The two fish per day concession 
is unfortunate. In reality, sea bass are so 
few that two fish per day is quite a healthy 
catch and can add significantly to a fisher¬ 
man's wage. Thus, this loophole effective¬ 
ly negates the intent of the closed season. 
It fails to mediate year-round fishing 
pressure at all. 

DFG regulations also established a 
minimum size for fish which may be taken 
legally by fishermen in any manner, ex¬ 
cept, this too, is pretty much an empty of¬ 
fering. Regardless of size, 90 percent of 
all white sea bass entangled in gill nets 
come to the surface drowned. 

Finally, there is a minimum mesh size 
for sea bass nets of 3Vz inches. Unfor¬ 
tunately the standard is set so small that 
most responsible sea bass fishermen 
voluntarily use a mesh almost twice the 
size. A closely woven mesh net can also 
be seen by white sea bass and avoided 
unless hidden in kelp. Fish vendors also 
refuse to buy small fish. 

Presently there is a bill in the California 
legislature that, if passed would place a 
moratorium on all fishing for white sea 
bass. 

The fishing lobby had done well in pro¬ 
moting itself on this issue. Yet, in good 
conscience, it seems fair that before blind¬ 
ly passing judgment on fishermen, to first 
consider the nature of their profession. 

Legally and practically, fishing is a 
"primary producing” industry. Like farm¬ 


ing, its products go directly to our tables 
and hence our stomachs. Fish is a basic 
food, not a luxury item and is afforded 
certain special considerations by law. 

Globally, the United States is not the 
largest harvester of sea resources. The 
Russians and Japanese hold that honor 
and the incentives which propel our fish¬ 
ermen out to sea are quite different from 
theirs. Only a small fraction of our 
fishermen are formally trained (only the 
University of Rhode Island and Oregon 
State University run small, two-year com¬ 
mercial fishing programs), while both 
Russia and Japan run several sophisti¬ 
cated four-year institutions devoted just to 
fishing. 

Yet if fishing is a profession of great im¬ 
portance to our national needs, not much 
recommends it. In America in the 1980's, 
as the work force is gradually shifting from 
blue collar to white collor, the life of a 
fisherman seems more and more anach¬ 
ronistic. The work requires long, unpre¬ 
dictable hours of hard, often monotonous 
physical labor. Danger is inherent in the 
trade. Accidents and mortality figures are 
the highest of any industry in America. 
The amount of time most successful fish¬ 
ermen spend away from home is enor¬ 
mous. Then, in the end, the sea guaran¬ 
tees nothing. Unlike farming—the other 
primary producer in America—no govern¬ 
ment subsidies are available when things 
go poorly. 

Regardless of 
size, 90 percent of 
all white sea 
bass entangled 
in gill nets come 
to the surface 
drowned. 


Fishing’s attraction today seems to be 
one of the spirit. It is one place left in 
America where a strong sense of individ¬ 
ualism puts one in good stead. Some¬ 
times there is good money to be made 
out at sea—don't get that wrong—but a 
person needs to be the right sort of in¬ 
dividual to go get it. Every man and 
woman out there fishing full time is a rug¬ 
ged individualist, as authentic as any of 
our ancestors who hacked a nation out 
of wilderness. Except these are not such 
simple times. Today’s fishing is often the 
business of corporate investment on a 
large scale. But whether an operation is 
big or small only one thing matters: catch¬ 
ing fish. 

As in any profession, there is a strata 
of good and bad fishermen at work in 


Southern California. No fisherman can 
make a living fishing sea bass year-round 
because they are only present in numbers 
three months out of the year. California 
DFG records show only a few older, very 
experienced fishermen—forced now to 
range hundreds of miles throughout 
Southern California waters—make a signi¬ 
ficant income in this fishery. The bulk of 
the sea bass catch is taken almost inci¬ 
dentally: fishermen working for other 
species often set sea bass nets to add a 
quick $100 to their day’s earnings. But 
more detrimental to the species is the 
preponderance of fishermen who seek a 
source of essentially “no effort" money 
from remnants of the species. 

What were once good sea bass 
grounds are now in close proximity to 
yacht basins. The most nominal of skiffs 
is sufficient to reach these grounds. The 
real crime is that, unlike more professional 
fishing operations, these fishermen are 
not motivated to improve the population 
of fish. They often utilize the minimum 
3V2” mesh net and regularly set inside 
the kelp beds where the greatest inciden¬ 
tal catch of non-market fish and inver- 
tibrates invariably occurs. They nearly 
always peddle their catch to non-profes¬ 
sional markets such as sushi restaurants. 

Yet, even though fishing is a definite 
contributing cause to the decline of white 
sea bass, it is also possible that were it 
the only pressure it might be resisted. Un¬ 
fortunately, there is an enormous amount 
of pressure of another sort on the species 
at the same time. Nearly all the estuary 
areas where white sea bass chiefly spawn 
have been gobbled up by development 
in the last 25 years. Also, much of their 
food source, both anchovies and squid, 
are heavily fished by the purse seine 
fleets. 

This is all the more reason, opponents 
of sea bass gill nets claim, that the fishing 
of white sea bass must stop. It’s the one 
pressure under our immediate control. 

It’s difficult to discount these claims as 
just so much rhetoric. Only 20 years ago 
in the Sea of Cortez, a huge population 
of croaker, called Tortuava, disappeared 
off the face of the earth. These fish spawn¬ 
ed exclusively in the brackish water in the 
upper reaches of the Gulf of California 
and sometimes grew to over 200 pounds. 
They were heavily fished in the 1930’s on¬ 
ly for their swim bladders. It was used in 
a Chinese soup delicacy. Then, after 
World War II when refrigeration became 
available to transport fish to market, an 
unregulated Mexican and American fish¬ 
ery pursued the population to extinction. 

Just exactly what would be the reper¬ 
cussions of closing down the white sea 
bass fishery at least for an interim period? 
Concerned researchers at the California 
DFG are seriously considering such an 
action. 

To place the importance of the white 
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sea bass catch in perspective, in 1983 
fishermen landed 114,240,719 pounds of 
rockfish statewide in California, 2,703,534 
pounds of shark, 16,378,578 pounds of 
albacore, yet only 76,000 pounds of white 
sea bass. White sea bass ranked 42 
among 50 recorded species. It's clearly 
a minor contributor to the overall annual 
statewide catch. 

Yet on the other hand, by closing the 
fishery one more source of income would 
be lost. 

There is hope from another quarter. If, 
in fact the fishery were closed down and 
the stocks able to regenerate, it’s possi¬ 
ble that process could be greatly accel¬ 
erated by a project recently completed at 
the National Marine Fisheries Southwest 
Laboratory in La Jolla. The preliminary 
work to institutionally spawn white sea 
bass took place there last year and the 
project now has been granted to Hubbs 
Sea World Research Institute. There is 
word of some early successes. But, it’s 
a long slow road from experiment to im¬ 
plementation. Things must go well in the 
laboratory, funding must yet be found, 
and the inevitable politics played out. In 
the interim, it’s clear that what few sea 
bass remain must be carefully managed. 
That may well mean a moratorium on 
fishing. 

In the end, survival of sea bass is a 
fisheries management problem, but it is 
not isolated. The problems exhibited in 
the sea bass fishery off California are 
symptomatic of equally serious problems 
which will arise with regularity in the 
future. It’s only a matter of time before the 
technology now bolstering American fish¬ 
eries is used throughout the world. The 
Japanese are actually many years ahead 
of us in both technology and technique, 
and aggressively export inshore fishing 
expertise to the third world in exchange 
for off-shore fishing privileges. 

The United States, despite occasional 
failings, has one of the most enlightened 
fisheries management programs in the 
world. The majority of nations graced with 
fewer resources and technology, histor¬ 
ically exploit their resources to the point 
of deficiency. Wildlife management is very 
low on their priority list and fisheries’ 
management is even lower. 

Those who dive in the Sea of Cortez are 
witnessing the disappearance of Cabrillo 
bass from everywhere but the most re¬ 
mote regions; a victim species, like Tor- 
tuava, of Mexican gill net operations. 

One conclusion is indisputable. Sport 
divers have a new responsibility to the 
future of their sport. Whether diving out 
of a home port or worldwide, they must 
take an active part in securing the future 
of the creatures they dive to encounter. 
The same measures in force to protect 
many of the reefs in the Caribbean must 
be enacted to protect marine resources 
whenever they are threatened. S 


















IPior to the 60’s, the Gulf of California 
and the land surrounding it, particularly 
its western shore, the Baja peninsula, 
were as much a wilderness as any of the 
unsettled regions of Africa during that 
same period. The volcanic terrain of Baja 
California, brutally rugged, made the 
Gulf virtually inaccessible to the outside 
world, thus keeping its pristine beauty 
and teeming waters primordially intact. 

The few Americans who did reach the 


Carlos Eyles was born and raised in Hawaii. He is 
the author of two other books on diving, "Diving 
Free,” and "Sea Stalking." 


Gulf were generally fishermen who flew in 
on private planes and only they and the 
Mexicans born to the Gulf ever managed 
to land the grouper, pez fuerte (amber- 
jack), dorado, pargo (snapper), rooster 
fish, wahoo, tuna and totuava (white sea 
bass), that schooled in this wild spit of salt 
water. The Mexican fishing fleet, what 
there was of it, were shrimpers and bot¬ 
tom dredgers, and did not fish for the 
grouper and other large free swimming 
fish. It was too expensive to use gill nets 
on these strong fish because they would 
tear up a good net that was often irre¬ 
placeable. So the Mexican fishermen 


used their nets on smaller fish and left the 
big ones for the hand line and the occa¬ 
sional fishing rod. 

Traveling down the thousand mile pe : 
ninsula was unthinkable without a dur¬ 
able four wheel drive vehicle. There were 
no paved roads and the dirt roads were 
treacherous, often becoming riverbeds 
where the land dictated. The one road 
that could be traveled to the Gulf was the 
road to Guaymas on the mainland of 
Mexico. It ran down the western border of 
Mexico along the eastern shore of the 
Gulf, past Kino bay through Hermosillo, 
down to San Carlos bay then into Guay- 
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mas and beyond. It was in these two bays, 
Kino and San Carlos, that the second 
generation of divers first launched their 
boats. 

Diving the Gulf during this period was a 
perilous undertaking because equal to 
the abundant fish population was a pro¬ 
portionate number of sharks. When a fish 
was speared it would call out to not one or 
two sharks, but to a half dozen or more 
that would converge on the area and 
compete with the diver for the struggling 
fish, the man often losing the battle as the 
shark would take the easy meal before 
the fish could be boated. Although there 


time he and Sam were there. After park¬ 
ing the plane we walked fifty yards to the 
beach and set up camp next to the little 
cannery. The following morning we suit¬ 
ed up and swam out into placid clear wa¬ 
ter directly in front of our campsite. Thirty 
yards from shore the bottom drops off into 
a deep underwater canyon up which the 
pez swim looking for the bait fish which 
drift close to the pilings of the cannery 
and feed on its refuse. 

Having no idea how to stalk the fish, I 
watch Sam and Leo make their drops into 
the transparent water, then copy their 
moves. They soon swim out into deeper 



was considerable contact with sharks that 
often left the hunters jumpy, no one was 
ever bitten. 

I By the late 60’s, major changes had 
taken place in the Gulf. There had devel¬ 
oped a world market for shark livers and 
the Mexican fishermen longlined the 
easily catchable sharks into a minority, 
except for the very large ones which they 
feared would sink their boats, and which 
remain to this day the guardians of those 
waters. 

In addition to the reduced shark popu¬ 
lation, new roads and stronger off road 
vehicles made reachable formerly inac¬ 
cessible areas. It was during this period 
that I was christened by the waters of the 
Gulf. 

I barely knew Sam and Leo, a couple of 
renegade hunters who had been diving 
the gulf for years. They needed a third 
person to share in the expenses and it 
was only by chance that I happened to be 
L available. We rented a single engine 
| plane and flew twelve hundred miles 
I south to the very tip of Baja, Cabo San 
Lucas. After an eleven hour flight we land¬ 
ed on a dirt runway as Leo finished his 
story about a fatal plane crash that had 
occurred on this same runway the last 


water and I remain close to the edge of 
the dropoff. Within ten minutes a school of 
pez glide in and I dive down on my first 
blue water game fish. The pez ooze raw 
power in their barely discernible move¬ 
ments. Their eyes are large and their 
streamlined bodies glisten amber. They 
reflect a fearlessness in their body atti¬ 
tude as they angle toward me for a closer 
look. I line up on the smallest of the four 
and release the arrow. The fish immedi¬ 
ately sounds with a fury that is startling. 
Grabbing the line, which is zipping off of 
the reel, I feel for the first time the impres¬ 
sive strength of an open water fish. By 
Gulf standards the amberjack is small, 
maybe twenty pounds, yet I must kick 
hard to keep the battle even. It’s difficult to 
believe that so much power can be pack¬ 
aged in a fish that is no longer than my 
leg. On the surface my additional buoy¬ 
ancy wears the fish down and after five 
minutes of hauling on the line I’m able to 
pull it to the surface. When it reaches my 
hand I feel as though I have scaled the 
highest peak on a far mountain range that 
before I could only admire from the foot¬ 
hills. 

Each morning for a week we dive the 
canyon and I support my euphoria with 


The following 
account is excerpted 
and condensed 
from The Last of the 
Blue Water Hunters 
by Carlos Eyles. 



Shovels and tow ropes were essential equipment 
in the old days, but the spearfishing made it all 
worthwhile. 
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one fish a.day, each one larger than the 
last. At noon we take our fish to a small 
restaurant/house run by a Mexican wom¬ 
an and trade it for a wonderful lunch and 
grand dinner. Then at night we lie on the 
beach and watch shooting stars in the 
crystalline sky. I could have lived that way 
forever. 

Spearfishing was the central reason for 
coming to Baja but it shortly became for 
me a secondary attraction to the incom¬ 
parable setting of the Gulf. Never had I 
imagined such a place. There were as 
many birds in the sky as fish in the sea, 
terns by the thousands, gulls of several 
varieties flying in packed flocks, pelicans 
gliding in tight formations and stretching 
in lines for fifty miles or more, albatross 
and frigates floating on steady wings high 
in the invisible thermoclines. Even the 
osprey appears, circling her fortress of a 
nest built on the exposed outcrop of a 
high cliff. The air and sea pulsate with 
more life than I thought could exist in one 
place. Standing in mute contrast are the 
primordial volcanic mountains that lie 
stripped of vegetation in colors of red rust. 

As I settled into the life of a blue water 
hunter, the week ended. The following 
Monday it was back to work, walled in¬ 
side a windowless office with a restless 
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discontent that would not leave me. 
Something had happened in Mexico, I 
thought that it might have been the first 
thrill of spearing a big fish, though in truth 
I knew it to be the place itself. That un¬ 
tamed country, distant and untouched by 
civilized man, felt strangely familiar, and 
tapped the center of my soul. 

Eight months later in the fall of that 
same year, my opportunity to dive again 
came. While in San Carlos I obtained the 
names and numbers of several of the 
Long Beach Neptunes and had kept in 
contact with them. Word reached me that 
Frank Taylor of San Diego was putting a 
trip together and I gave him a call. He said 
he was going to trailer his eighteen foot 
Glaspar down to San Felipe, the most 
northern town inside the gulf, then make 
a ninety mile run by water to Gonzaga 
Bay. There we would rendezvous with 
other dirvers and hunt what is called the 
midriff; a series of small islands east of 
Gonzaga. 

‘Are you interested?” 

“Definitely.” 

‘Welcome aboard." 

There are never any guarantees when 
traveling into the Gulf. Many of the subse¬ 
quent trips I took were blown out by wind, 
or the water conditions were too poor to 
dive, or the boat broke down, or the car 
broke down, or the roads washed out. 
Every calamity that could occur did, but 
this trip to Gonzaga was different; it had 
the magic of the beginner’s voyage. 

Towing Frank’s boat from San Diego to 
the town of San Felipe takes a full day on 
the only paved road in the Gulf that lies 
west of the mainland. Upon arriving we 
eat dinner, then Frank, Jack Pesh, and I 
sleep in the boat on its trailer for the night. 
At 6 a.m. we wake to a hot windless morn¬ 
ing and breakfast in a small cantina, then 
launch the “Osprey” at nine — high tide. 
We begin the nearly hundred mile stretch 


at full throttle, skimming our way down the 
Gulf on a rippleless blue-green carpet. 
The inviting sea is in sharp opposition to 
the rugged, uninhabitable land, and I 
wonder about the men we are to meet, 
who must make their way to Gonzaga by 
dirt road and trail. In two and a half hours 
the outlines of the midriff islands appear 
and Frank steers for the largest. I n the last 
hour we are accompanied by a sizeable 
school of porpoise who play their game of 
high speed tag just under the bow of the 
Osprey. 

The ideal conditions allow us to make 
the islands in a record three and a half 
hours. We are far ahead of schedule so 
have time for a two hour dive before going 
into Gonzaga. Frank pulls into the west 
end of the island called Salvatierra and 
Jack lowers the anchor near an area 
where Frank had seen grouper on his last 
trip .down. We suit up, Frank and Jack 
swim east and I swim off in the opposite 
direction. Having hunted for grouper only 
once before in San Carlos I know very lit¬ 
tle other than the fish like a sandy bottom 
that is strewn with large boulders. 

The thirty foot visibility is not nearly as 
clear as it was in San Carlos or at the 
Cape. In fact it borders on dirty, much like 
the Pacific sometimes is in the summer, 
when residue hangs in the water like dust. 

I drop down to a rocky slope twenty feet 
deep that slants away to a bottom that is 
not visible. Taking it slowly and feeling my 
way along I try to dive deeper with each 
new breath hold. In thirty minutes I find 
my limit at forty feet. Diving to a boulder 
and remaining motionless, I remember 
the advice I received in San Carlos. 
"Move slowly: let the grouper come to 
you.” Following those instructions and 
continuing west around the island I move 
from one promising boulder to the next. 
Another ten minutes pass and I’m down 
half hidden behind a boulder watching a 
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dark shape take form to my right in deep¬ 
er water. It is a grouper making its way to¬ 
ward me. The speargun is lying straight 
out on top of the boulder and the groper 
continues to swim until it is eight feet away 
and directly in front of the speargun. 
When the fish turns broadside I pull the 
trigger. The arrow strikes the fish dead 
center and it powers off down the steep 
slope toward the bottom. Holding the line 
in an attempt to work against it, I am pull¬ 
ed down with unexpected power. The line 
suddenly stops running and I quickly 
swim for the surface. Not quite sure of my 
next step, it seems reasonable to me to 
begin hauling in the line. After a hitch or 
two and with surprising ease I’m able to 
pull the fish to the surface. There is no 
further struggle and I grip the narrow 
space below its gills and swim back to the 
Osprey. Frank is in the boat and as I hand 
the fish up to him says, in a half joking 
manner, “keep those little ones in the wa¬ 
ter until they grow up some.” The fish is 
larger than the biggest amberjack I’d 
speared at the Cape, and his comment 
dissolves my elation. Stoically, I ask for my 
other speargun and return to the same 
area. 

After twenty minutes my dives have 
inched their way down to forty-five feet. At 
that depth the bottom is darkly visible 
twenty five feet below. This new area is fill¬ 
ed with colorful tropical fish. Distracted by 
their flutterings I do not immediately see 
the black shape rising out of the bottom. 
When I see it, everything stops: time, my 
heart, my thoughts. The fish is larger than 
a man, or so it appears; its head alone 
looks larger than the full body of the last 
grouper. All my confidence is suddenly 
gone. Slowly, the grouper moves toward 
me. The speargun tracks it with equal 
slowness. When the great fish is within ten 
feet of the end of the arrow it turns and of¬ 
fers its broadsides. 

Someone else pulls the trigger and 
neither he nor I have any notion as to what 
will happen next. The fish explodes down 
the slope with awesome force; the line is 
moving off the reel so fast that it cannot 
keep pace and I’m being dragged down 
into deeper water. Several seconds later 
the fish stops running and I turn and 
pump for the surface, out of breath, 
speargun in hand and line rolling off the 
reel. Pushing hard, the ascent becomes 
a sprint for breath. As I finally burst 
through the top my heart pounds with 
excitement, echoing my gasping breaths. 

I’m neither comfortable nor sure what 
to do next. While regaining my wind I 
gather up the slack line so there is a direct 
route down to the fish beneath me. Kick¬ 
ing furiously and pulling hard on the line, I 
try to hoist the fish to the surface as I did 
the last grouper, but it comes to nothing; I 
might as well try to pull up a pier piling. 
While breathing deeply and attempting to 
regain a clear head the thought runs 


through me that I am engaged in the old¬ 
est struggle since man began to hunt for 
his food. This is a direct and intimate duel 
between man and animal that has been 
reduced to the physical level. I’ve no ad¬ 
vantage as the hunter in this environment. 

FUlIng my lungs, 

I take one last 
breath to capacity 
and drop down 
the line 

I’ve settled down enough, after five 
minutes of steady breathing, to attempt a 
dive. Filling my lungs, I take one last 
breath to capacity and drop down the 
line. Pulling myself hand over hand I de¬ 
scend beyond my own depth limit to 
around fifty-five feet. The line runs into a 
cave which has a three foot opening. The 
end of my arrow appears in the upper 
portion of the entrance. Holding on to the 
arrow I give it a pull. Nothing happens, no 
movement. Pulling hard stirs the fish. 
Then putting my finned feet next to the 
opening for leverage I pull down and out. 
The fish releases from the cave and I fall 


over backward, out of breath. The group¬ 
er is enormous, still alive, but spent. With 
nothing left in me and needing air badly I 
push off the bottom toward the surface, 
which is now light years away. The same 
instincts guide the grouper into deeper 
water. Watching it and knowing that if it 
holes up farther down I'll never be able to 
retrieve it, I snatch the line and continue to 
kick for the surface. Half way up I’m 
brought to a halt; the line connecting me 
to the fish is bow string tight and both the 
fish and I are suspended in the water 
swimming, but moving nowhere. We hold 
the moment for a few seconds, but I’m 
running on empty and can go no further. 
As I’m about to release the line the fish 
gives a little, then it gives some more and 
we’re moving toward the surface again. 
Straining for the ceiling the panic of 
drowning lodges in my throat and I won¬ 
der if they will find me if I pass out. Break¬ 
ing through the surface my head is dizzy 
and flashes of light bounce around the in¬ 
side of my skull. Completely limp from the 
effort, my legs and arms tingle as I heave 
new life into my oxygen depleted body. 

Sitting slouched in the boat and staring 
at the single fish filling the section be¬ 
tween the gas tanks and the rear seat, it is 
difficult for me to believe that I have taken 
this fish as I have. Remembering the 
strong impressions I had of that boat load 
(Please turn to page 78) 
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By Eric Hanauer 


Baja Today 


O d Baja veterans would hardly recog¬ 
nize the place today. Baja has changed, 
and in the last five years, changed a lot. 
With the completion of Highway One in 
1973, Mexico's frontier peninsula began 
giving ground to the onslaught of tourism. 

I have watched this metamorphosis for 13 
years and I am still amazed at its scale. 

In the old days, a Baja trip was a full- 
fledged expedition. There was only one 
compressor between Ensenada and 
Cabo San Lucas, so divers brought their 
own. Inflatable boats were essential, as 
launch ramps were scarce and boat ren¬ 
tals spotty. We traveled in caravans 
because if a vehicle broke down, it would 
have to be towed many miles to the 
nearest backyard mechanic. There, Mexi¬ 
can ingenuity could fashion a Ford part 
from the junked Chevy kept for just such 
an emergency. 

But adventure was part of the lure of 
Baja. Every year we made the trip, and 
always felt like pioneers rediscovering a 
new world. We returned with stories of 
deserted, white sand beaches, spectac¬ 
ular submarine canyons, giant groupers, 


A scuba instructor for 23 years, Eric Hanauer is the 
diving officer at California State University, Fullerton. 
His articles and photographs appear regularly in 
national magazines as well as those in foreign 
countries. 
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shipwrecks, manta rays and sharks. Baja 
doesn't have pretty coral reefs, but pro¬ 
vided plenty of high-energy diving excite¬ 
ment to fuel tales which became better 
with every retelling. The hardships of the 
trip were not only worthwhile, they were 
an essential part of the stories. 

Today, Baja travel is easy. Anyone can 
fly down and take advantage of the 
modern, reliable, full-service diving 
facilities in Mulege, Loreto, La Paz and Los 

Like the 10-mile 
walk to the one- room 
school, the rigors 
of diving Baja are a 
thing of the past. 

Cabos. A two-hour Aeromexico flight from 
Los Angeles puts you in La Paz; a trip 
which used to take three or four days. 
After checking into a comfortable beach¬ 
front hotel, arrangements can be made 
to be picked up by the dive guide with 
a houseboat. In a relaxing three hours 
you can be on El Bajo, diving with non- 
aggressive, schooling hammerhead 
sharks. If time is short, an open cruiser 
can make the trip in an hour and a half. 

Because of the strength of the dollar 
against the peso (recently it was nearly 
1 to 550), divers can experience a four- 
day weekend in La Paz or Cabo San 
Lucas for very little. Package trips from 
Tijuana begin at $280 including airfare, 
diving, hotel, and some meals. 

But is the adventure gone forever? As 
Baja becomes increasingly civilized, ad¬ 
venture becomes harder to find, but it’s 


Catavinia. 

still there to those who want to go off the 
beaten track. 

For someone used to doing it the hard 
way, flying to La Paz feels like cheating. 
From 30,000 feet in a DC 9, a giant scale 
Baja map is spread out below. Past El 
Rosario, the black ribbon of highway 
snakes over the mountains, then onto the 
plains of the giant boulder field at 
Catavina. This is the home of the Boo- 
jums, giant cactus-like plants with strange 
shapes like multi-headed hydras. Set 
among the boulders, the stark landscape 
is like something Edgar Rice Burroughs 
might have imagined on the planet Mars. 

The dirt road of the Vizcaino Peninsula 
looks deceptively smooth from the air. In 
1980,1 sacrificed a Volkswagen van to its 
300 miles of washboard surface and soft 
sands. But the beaches of the Vizcaino 
are legendary. There is Malarrimo, a 
beachcomber's dream where currents 
deposit treasures and flotsam of the North 
Pacific. Near Punta Abreojos is a beach 
made entirely of broken and polished 
fragments of Pismo clam shells. Over the 
years, the action of the surf has smooth¬ 
ed and polished the fragments. For miles 
in either direction, and to a depth of eight 
inches, the sand is covered with these 
perfect gems. As the surf runs out, it 
sounds like wind chimes as the shells 
tumble over one another. 

The Vizcaino is also the home of Scam- 
mons and San Ignacio lagoons, where 
gray whales come every winter to mate 
and bear their young. The airlines haven’t 
made it to the Vizcaino yet, and adven¬ 
ture is still there for those who seek it. 

Descending the mountains into Santa 
Rosalia, the Sea of Cortez appears (only 
gringos call it the Gulf of California). Set¬ 
tled by the French as a mining center in 
the 1880’s, its combination of French and 
Mexican architecture is a surprising 


counterpoint to other Baja communities. 
Depending upon the condition of the 
road, and the number of sightseeing 
stops made, this would be the second or 
third day out since crossing the border. 
Most passengers on the jet are finishing 
lunch, unaware of the sights they have 
missed by going the easy way. 

Mulege, a palm-covered oasis-town, is 
the first diving site in the southern Sea of 
Cortez. From the road, the blue waters of 
Conception Bay look clear and inviting. 
But they are clear only because of the 
shallow depth, the fine sandy bottom 
reduces visibility. I once snorkeled with a 
school of dolphins there. They swam all 
around me; I could hear their squeaks 
and whistles underwater. But the visibili¬ 
ty was so poor, I never saw one. However, 
beyond Conception Point good diving 
and spearfishing is available. It's about an 
hour’s ride by inflatable boat. 

The good Baja diving begins in Loreto, 
and gets better as you head toward the 
cape. Flying over, we can now see all the 
way across the peninsula. To the west is 
Magdalena Bay on the Pacific, another 
destination of the gray whales. Wreck 
divers traditionally search its turbid waters 
for brass artifacts. To the east are the 
islands of Carmen and Danzante in the 
Sea of Cortez. The north end of Carmen 
is noted for its sharks. It was there I saw 
my first school of hammerheads, hun¬ 
dreds of them, in the four-to-six-foot range. 
They kept their distance, probably fright¬ 
ened by our bubbles. 

Veteran Baja travelers who remember 
Loreto as a quiet town with a dirt main 
street, would have difficulty recognizing 
it today. Loreto is a major benefactor of 
Fonatur, Mexico’s National Trust Fund for 
Tourism Development. With the nation’s 
economy in the doldrums because of the 
declining price of oil, the government is 
marshalling its resources to improve tour¬ 
ism in Baja. Loreto is being transformed 
from a sleepy village of 8,000 people in¬ 
to a major tourist center, with a popula¬ 
tion of 38,000 expected within 10 years. 

The primary tourist development center 
is Nopolo, about 10 miles south of town, 
and at Puerto Escondido. The once primi¬ 
tive campsites vanished under a luxury 
hotel and marina, with slips for 100 boats. 
Divers used to parK their vans at the 
water’s edge for a dollar a night. Today, 
Puerto Escondido has a trailer park with 
real grass, running water, a store, and 
even a swimming pool. It’s about a half 
mile to the water, but you can still launch 
there and head for the dive sites. 

A 10-minute boat ride will put you on 
Coyote Point, the area’s most easily ac¬ 
cessible dive. A sloping wall of jumbled 
boulders is covered with a rich growth of 
yellow gorgonian bushes which resemble 
black coral. The locals might say this is 
the real stuff, but it doesn’t polish as hard 
and shiny as the genuine article. A few 
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Baja Diving Operators 

The list below is a representative sampl¬ 
ing of dive shops at each of the locations 
mentioned in the article. It is not intend¬ 
ed to be a complete listing. 

Mulege Divers 

Calle Madero #45 
Mulege 

Loreto Divers 

Salvatierra N 47 
Loreto 

Phone: (683) 30029 

Baja Diving & Service 

Indepencia 107-B 
La Paz 

Phone: (682) 20719 or 21826 

Cabo Acuadeportes 

Hotel Hacienda 
Apartado Postal 136 
Cabo San Lucas 
Phone: 30122/23 

Amigos Del Mar 

PO Box 43 
Cabo San Lucas 
Phone: 30538 

The following live-aboard boats operate 
out of La Paz: 

Baja Explorador 

PO Box 120 
La Paz 

Phone: (706) 822-8040 
Don Jose 

Baja Expeditions 
PO Box 3725 
San Diego. CA 92103 
Phone: (619) 297-0506 
Marisla 
do Gary Allen 
13035 Via Grimaldi 
Del Mar, CA 92014 
Phone: (619) 755-0375 



Rio Rita (Day charters only) 

Sea Safaris 

3770 Highland Ave., Suite 102 
Manhattan Beach, CA 90266 
Phone: 800-821-6670 

For more information on Baja travel and 
diving sites, read Baja California Diver's 
Guide by Mike and Lauren Farley. It is 
available through many dive shops, or 
from Marcor Publishing Company, Box 
1072, Port Hueneme, CA 93041. 


genuine black coral trees remain, survi¬ 
vors of earlier predation of uncaring 
divers. They are now protected by Mexi¬ 
can law. 

The shallow waters are the home of col¬ 
orful reef fish, including the Queen angel, 
Cortez angel, parrotfish, damsels, and 
hawkfish. In deeper waters, occasional 
groupers are seen, as well as schools of 
yellowtail. At the bottom of the wall, a vast 
colony of garden eels lives in the sand. 

The offshore islands of Carmen and 
Danzante are popular dive sites, offering 
exciting opportunities for spearfishing. 
The Sea of Cortez is one of the few div¬ 
ing destinations which still encourages 
this activity. 

La Paz, a city of over 100,000, is the 
capital of Baja California Sur, and the 


commercial hub of the southern penin¬ 
sula. Anything from automobile parts to 
Italian food is available. A room at a fine 
hotel is still under $30 a night for two. 
Lobster dinner at a good restaurant, in¬ 
cluding some of Mexico's excellent beer, 
is under $10. The low prices and easy air 
transportation, combined with its climate 
and fishing opportunities, have made La 
Paz a major year-round tourist center. This 
has happened without the active govern¬ 
ment involvement evident in Loreto and 
Cabo San Lucas. 

La Paz is also the diving center of Baja 
with four live-aboard boats based there. 
Some of the peninsula’s best-known div¬ 
ing areas are within a couple hours by 
boat from the capital city. On a long 
weekend, divers can sample some of the 


best the Sea of Cortez has to offer with 
minimum hassle and expense. Even for 
old Baja hands, the opportunity to swim 
with hammerheads or sea lions, without 
the time commitment of driving, is an in¬ 
viting proposition. 

For the past three years, our La Paz ar¬ 
rangements have been with the Aguilar 
Brothers’ Baja Diving and Service. Fer¬ 
nando Aguilar, a local resident with an 
engineering degree from Texas A&M, has 
developed a highly professional organiza¬ 
tion, with over a hundred tanks available 
for rental. He has four charter boats for 
groups of varying sizes and interests, 
ranging from a 32-foot houseboat and a 
24-foot open cruiser to the more tradi¬ 
tional pangas. If Fernando says the boat 
leaves at 8 it will be there on time, waiting 
for you. 

A diving day often begins on the wreck 
of the Salvatierra, a huge ferry which sank 
in 55 feet of water about 10 years ago. Its 
cargo of trucks lies scattered around the 
hull, attracting hordes of reef fish. The 
wheelhouse and crow's nest, overgrown 
with yellow gorgonians, is a special favor¬ 
ite of underwater photographers. 

Los Islotes is home to a colony of about 
300 sea lions. I spent two hours on a tank 
of air, watching these dive bombers of the 
sea play with us at depths less than 10 
feet. Even snorkelers can enjoy the antics 
of these marine mammals as they cavort 
in the shallows. My mask filled with water 
from laughing as they nipped our fins and 
regulator hoses. But watch out—one of 
them defecated while swimming over¬ 
head, perhaps a critical comment on my 
photography. 

The most famous dive site in the Sea 
of Cortez is El Bajo, the magnificent sea¬ 
mount where divers once rode on the 
backs of giant manta rays. For two sum¬ 
mers, diving El Bajo overshadowed all 
other Baja diving, as articles, films, and 
television shows documented the scene. 
Unfortunately, the friendly manta rays 
have departed. No one knows why. Every¬ 
thing from the warm waters of El Nino to 
spearfishing has been blamed. Fernan¬ 
do is sure they will return someday. But 
even without the mantas, El Bajo is an 
outstanding experience. Large hammer¬ 
head sharks can be seen on almost every 
dive. Occasionally whale sharks, marlin, 
and other large pelagic creatures swim 
through the area. Reef fish and inverte¬ 
brates add color to the picture. Deep 
water and occasional strong currents 
make this an advanced level dive. 

The offshore islands of La Partida, 
Espiritu Santo, and Cerralvo offer many 
additional diving sites. La Paz certainly 
has more diversity of diving locations than 
any other area. 

For the adventurer, two spots on the 
way to Cabo San Lucas still offer glimp¬ 
ses of Baja the way it used to be. Cabo 
Pulmo is located on the Tropic of Cancer, 
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at the end of some 30 miles of washboard 
dirt road. It is the only coral reef on the 
west coast of North America and was de¬ 
clared a national park in 1985. Spear¬ 
fishing is banned, but perhaps too late to 
save the meros. 

These giant jewfish, some in the 250- 
pound range, were once common sights 
among the rocky ledges. On our early 
trips, we could stroke the flanks of the 
gentle creatures as they rested in their 
holes. Unfortunately, others had more 
sanguine interests. Shooting a mero re¬ 
quires as much skill as shooting a cow. 
Last summer, there were none to be seen. 

Three sets of reefs parallel the beautiful 
white sand beach of Cabo Pulmo. The 
outermost one, also called El Bajo, is often 
swept by strong currents. At about 50 feet 
deep, the most frantic fish activity imag¬ 
inable can be witnessed, as the big fish 
chase little ones—all the while looking out 



A tiny shrimp is photographed on the underside 
of a starfish. 


for even bigger ones chasing them. Huge 
schools of pelagic jacks often swim 
through the area, as well as roosterfish 
and mahi mahi. 

Coral formations and colorful gorgo- 
nians set this place off from the barren 
rock background which typifies most of 
Baja’s underwater scenery. The wreck of 
a fishing boat lies of Pulmo point. Whether 
you shoot closeup or wide angle, this is 


a photographer’s paradise. 

Today, Cabo Pulmo is accessible even 
to the fly-in diver. Amigos Del Mar, a dive 
shop in Cabo San Lucas, runs day trips 
there for $65 per person. The price in¬ 
cludes transportation, two tank dives, a 
boat and guide. 

Perhaps the last really virgin dive spot 
in the Sea of Cortez is Gorda Banks, lo¬ 
cated about eight miles offshore, near San 
Jose del Cabo. North of town is a fishing 
camp, where pangas and guides can be 
hired to take you there for a negotiable 
price. The top of the banks are about 130 
feet deep. The predominant form of in¬ 
vertebrate life is black coral. Swarms of 
angelfish, including the unusual Clarion 
angel, are found there. Northern Pacific 
lobsters and sheephead mingle with their 
tropical cousins from the Sea of Cortez. 

But the real excitement is in the water 
column. Once we were circled by a giant 
manta ray and two bull sharks on a de¬ 
compression stop. Schools of jacks are 
always present, as are hammerheads. 
The schooling behavior of hammerheads 
has been well documented. Observing it 
requires skin diving, because the sharks 
are extremely wary of divers’ bubbles. We 
once swam with a school so large it took 
over 10 minutes to pass by. There must 
have been well over a thousand of them. 

Because of the strong currents, the 
banks are usually done as a drift dive. The 
pangas pick the divers up, head upcur- 
rent, then drop them off again. Needless 
to say, this location is for advanced divers 
only. 

The Baja peninsula ends with a spec¬ 
tacular rock formation at Land's End, 
Cabo San Lucas. Once a sleepy village, 
the town has become a port of call for love 
boats, condominium developments, lux¬ 
ury hotels, and fancy restaurants. Gone 
are the days when you could camp on the 
beachfront at the Hacienda and launch 
inflatables right there. But four dive shops 
are located in town, as well as launching 
facilities for do-it-yourselfers. It's a short 
boat trip to the dive sites. 

A submarine canyon parallels the 
shoreline and is accessible from the 
beach off Shepherd's Rock, a popular 
sunbathing and picnic spot. Its sheer, 
dark rock walls create a sense of awe as 
the diver peers into the blackness below. 
Crevices within the rocks house morays, 
lobsters, angelfish and other reef crea¬ 
tures. Large groupers, turtles, schools of 
barracuda, tuna, and other pelagics are 
likely to swim by. At 90 to 110 feet are the 
famous sandfalls, a river of sand which 
intermittently flows into the depths. First 
documented by Scripps scientists in the 
1960s, the canyon is one of the few places 
in the world where this phenomenon 
occurs. 

Like many sites in Baja, visibility in the 
canyon is often limited due to plankton 
blooms. But the rich plankton forms the 


basis of the food chain which has caused 
the Sea of Cortez to be called “the world’s 
greatest fish trap.’’ Colorful reef fish mingle 
with the big ones, and you never know 
when a massive pelagic will appear. 
When you see a marlin, shark or a whale, 
you realize it's their ocean, and you are 
just a visitor. 

The excitement of big fish confronta¬ 
tions keeps old Baja hands coming back 
year after year. Progress, which seemed 
to bypass the peninsula for many years, 
has arrived with a vengeance. The result 
is greater accessibility for more people, 
at reasonable prices. And the adventure 
is still there for those with the time, the 
right transportation, and the necessary 
equipment. You can still have it both ways. 8 
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NEW FASHIONS 

SCUBAPRO is introducing all new diving 
fashions that are subtle and sophisticated. 
Made from the finest quality materials our 
new fashions identify you as a diver of disv 
criminating taste. Perfect for all casual oc¬ 
casions as well as your diving ventures. 

SCUBAPRO HAT 

Protects against sun and cold. Heavy duty 
— One size fits all! 

JERSEY 

Heavy duty football style jersey identifies 
you as time-tested-tough. Gunmetal gray 
with white lettering, the jersey features half¬ 
sleeves and ribbed cross-over “V” neck. 

Look like a diving All-American! Available in 
sizes small, medium, large and extra large. 

“MUSCLE SHIRT” 

New for the “in” diver. Muscle shirts are the 
latest rage in casual attire. White with subtle 
print in gunmetal gray. Ribbed armholes 
and neck with hemmed waist. Available in 
the following sizes: small, medium, large 
and extra large. 

GYM AND SWIM SHORTS 

Perfect for all athletic endeavors and water 
wear, of course. Attractive topside, comforta¬ 
ble under your wet or dry suit. Navy blue, 

100 percent Nylon Tricot with sewn in liner. 
Dries fast! Available in the following sizes: 
small, medium, large and extra large. 

SWEATSHIRT WITH HOOD 

Stay warm, look great! White sweatshirt with 
silver/gray accent line at mid-chest. The 
hood is also lined with gray material that 
compliments the chest stripe. Made from 
50 percent cresland/50 percent cotton. 
Available in the following sizes: small, 
medium, large and extra large. 

WARM-UP PANTS 

Warm, attractive, perfect after dive attire. 
Combined with the SCUBAPRO sweatshirt 
you will have a complete outfit. Gunmetal 
gray with waist drawstring and elastic ankle 
closures. Available in the following sizes: 
small, medium, large and extra large. 












IKELITE MARINE VIDEO 

Complete housing for the Sony CCD M8U 
Handicam. Ikelite Marine Video Case pro¬ 
vides controls for distance, filter setting, 
and start/stop. At just over 15 pounds 
(weight including camcorder) and neu¬ 
trally buoyant, this compact and easy to 
use system is ideal for today's traveling 
diver. Dome port and wide-angle lens are 
available. Working depth of 150’ (45m). 
Video-Lite and mounting arm can be 
easily added. 


DIVERS FLOAT 

Signals boat traffic that there are divers 
down. Bright red and white inflatable ball 
with divers flag mounted on the top, sits 
high in the water for maximum visibility. 
Includes 75 feet of special floating PVC 
line and attachment clips. 

TITANIUM KNIVES 

Another breakthrough from SCUBAPRO. 
High tech Titanium blades make these the 
most exotic and practical knives in diving. 
Titanium is the perfect blade material — • 
stronger and lighter than any other metal. 
Corrosion-free and anti-magnetic, they are 
the ultimate in knives. 

The SCUBAPRO Titanium knives feature 
an amazingly fine cutting edge and a ser¬ 
rated opposing edge. In addition a special 
notch for line cutting is positioned near the 
hilt. Injection molded sheath includes a 
spring loaded locking device. SCUBAPRO 
Titanium knives are available in two sizes. 

FOLDING TITANIUM 
KNIFE 

The ultimate cutting tool for the distinguish¬ 
ed sportsperson. Compact and amazingly 
lightweight yet stronger than any other 
knife. Thin and compact when folded — 
only 3 Vi inches; opened it is 6V4 inches in 
length. Fits comfortably in pocket or any¬ 
where. Non-corrosive and anti-magnetic. 

A perfect gift for anyone who enjoys the 
outdoors. 


TITANIUM WATCHES 

High technology Titanium construction 
makes this the finest watch for diving and all 
outdoor activities. Elegant for dress wear, a 
certain conversation piece. So light you 
won't even know you are wearing it. Non- 
corrosive in a “brushed gray” distinctive 
design, combined with a special SCUBA¬ 
PRO dial face. The ultimate in diving 
watches yet sophisticated in appearance 
SCUBAPRO Titanium watches feature: 

— Luminous rotating bazel. . . 

— Luminous hour and minute hands . . . 

— Full sweep second hand . . . 

— Anti-magnetic . . . 

— Quartz movement. . . 

— Silver oxide battery. . . 

— Jeweled movement. . . 

— Shock resistant. . . 

— Strong band sheet glass crystals. . . 

— Water resistant to 660 feet 














Hang in there—it’s only the fifth round. This round is for 
deep thinkers. Lots of questions about the ocean, so get 
ready to take the plunge. 

Hey, we need help. The Trivia Editor is running out of 
questions. Send your suggestions to: Trivia Editor, c/o 
S.E.A. SCUBAPRO Educations Association, 3105 E. 
Harcourt St., Rancho Dominguez, CA 90221. 


■ Name the four oceans in the world. 


2 b Which is the largest of the four oceans? 


3b Which is the smallest ocean? 


6b “Elbow bends” question. The consumption of alcohol 
before or after diving (God forbid during): 

a) raises the body temperature 

b) lowers the body temperature 

c) neither, but you don’t care 


7b Here is a “repeater.” We're going to keep asking it 
until you get it right. What is commonly considered to be 
the most dangerous form of marine life to the greatest 
number of divers? 


Ob In the United States commercial divers harvest sea 
urchins. What country is the biggest market for edible sea 
urchins? 


*§b The deepest part of the ocean is the Mariana Trench 
near Guam. Is it deeper or shallower than the height of 
Mount Everest? 


Ob Trick question time. What is the only diving product or 
accessory that does not change in color or configuration? 


O. Match ’em: (one point for each correct answer) 

a) Surface Release 

b) Bottom _ Interval 

c) Free _ Time 

d) Quick _ Ascent 


10 . 


Diving acronym time: (one point for each) 


a) D.O.T. 

b) D.A.N. 

c) RS.I. 
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11 . Believe it or not, titanium diving products such as 
knives and watches are hypo-allergenic. What was the first 
hypo-allergenic product in diving? 

a) Mask 

b) Fin 

c) Snorkel 


12 . 

per: 

a) Day 

b) Week 


Under ideal conditions kelp grows 18 to 24 inches 


c) Month 

d) Year 


13. 


16 . 


Here is a “gimme” if you read the last issue. What 
color is absorbed (disappears) first underwater with increas¬ 
ing depth? 


17. This isn't as tough as it sounds . . . What is the 
most common or abundant substance in seawater? 


18. 


Match ’em: (one point for each correct answer) 

a) Sailfish _ 41.0 MPH 

b) Wahoo _ 44.0 MPH 

c) Blue Fin Tunny _ 51.5 MPH 

d) Pneumatic Speargun Shaft _ 67.7 MPH 

14. Take a wild guess. The first article on scuba diving 
was published in what year? (Give yourself a bonus point if 
you can name the author or the publication.) 


Nitrogen (N 2 ) is the most abundant gas in the 
earth’s atmosphere. What is the most abundant gas in 
seawater? 


19. The states of Florida and California have the 
largest sales of sport diving equipment. Which state is 


20 . Fun time! This is worth about a million points if 
you get it. If you get the bends diving off Tijuana, 
Mexico—why shouldn't you worry? 


15. What proportion of game fish (such as the tunny¬ 
like fishes) is muscle? 

a) none 

b) 25% d) 75% 

c) 50% e) 100% 


SCUBAPRO reserves the right to be wrong. We think we 
are correct but if you feel we have blown one, let us know. 
Check your answers against the ones on page 78. Now 
total your correct answers. If you scored: 

0-5 You're just blowing bubbles. 

6-10 You should have that “sinking feeling.” 

11-15 You’ve earned the gentleman’s “C.” 

16-20 You’re a certified quiz whiz. 
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At $48 a pound, 
Abalone is a treasure 
worth preserving for 
California divers. 



Coming to Grips With 

Abalone Fever. 


. By Steve Rosenberg 


The Sonoma and Mendocino coasts of 
Northern California are among the most 
scenic in the world. Grassy meadows, 
thick stands of redwood and pine, rocky 
cliffs and the pounding surf provide a 
stunning panorama. On most weekends 
during the spring and fall abalone sea¬ 
sons, this beautifully rugged area is in¬ 
vaded by thousands of divers. 

Until exposed to “abalone fever,’’ it is 
difficult to understand why so many Cali¬ 
fornians are so enthusiastic about diving 
for these rather unattractive gastropods. 
The ocean waters along the California 
North Coast are cold and often rough and 
murky, and yet thousands of divers can't 
wait to plunge in when the season opens. 
The reason is abalone is a highly prized 
seafood delicacy which currently sells for 
about $48 per pound. Abalone diving is 
also a major social event. Because many 
divers travel long distances to reach their 
favorite site, most ab dives become week¬ 
end outings which usually feature an elab- 

Steve Rosenberg is a professional underwater' 
photographer and free-lance writer based in Califor¬ 
nia. His work has appeared in many diving publica¬ 
tions here and abroad. 


orate cookout, with divers and family and 
friends participating in the catching, 
cleaning, pounding and cooking. 

Some estimates suggest that on week¬ 
ends with extremely low tides, as many 
as twenty thousand people descend on 
the 75-mile coast between Jenner and 
Fort Bragg to harvest this highly prized 
marine delicacy. As this shellfish has 
become more popular, and more expen¬ 
sive, the sport of abalone diving has in¬ 
fected armies of people from all over 
California. While no serious efforts are yet 
underway to accurately project the long 
range effects of this onslaught on the 
abalone population, it is argued the 
abalone will become harder to find as 
their numbers diminish. The question now 
being posed by many conservation 
groups is whether the population is be¬ 
ing depleted to the extent that action 
should be taken beyond existing restric¬ 
tions and regulations. 

In Northern California, abalone exist 
along the shoreline to a depth of about 
40 feet. Most are found within 100 yards 
of the shore. Although high cliffs and the 
rugged coastline make access difficult, 


divers using mats, dive boards and boats 
can reach most places, and because 
there are so many divers taking abalone, 
some agree there should be harsher re¬ 
strictions imposed including reducing the 
limit and increasing the minimum size. 

The proponents of this position, as¬ 
sume sport divers will continue to take the 
same numbers of abalone in deeper wa¬ 
ters that are normally taken from areas at 
or near the surface. They argue that only 
a few years ago it was possible to find 
abalone on rocks which were exposed by 
low tides. They point out that abalone 
along the North Coast are all within 100 
yards from shore and only in depths up 
to 40 feet, easily within the reach of wet- 
suited divers. 

In Northern California, where sport 
divers are not allowed to dive for abalone 
using tanks, divers must free dive to col¬ 
lect abalone. It should be understood that 
only a small percentage of all divers are 
able to free dive to depths of 20 feet or 
more, even on those rare days when the 
water is relatively calm. If there is a threat 
to the abalone population today, it does 
not come from overly liberal Fish and 
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SCUBACOM 



■ A wireless underwater 
telephone system that really 
works, diver-to-diver and/or 
diver-to-surface. 

■ Great for photography 
direction, salvage operations 
or just sharing the excitement 
of diving. 

■ Dealer inquiries invited. 

Ocean Technology Systems 

2610 Croddy Way, Unit H 
Santa Ana, CA 92704 
(714) 754-7848 


DIVERS “Hi” SIGN 


Signal other divers that 
you’re one of them. Wear 
the bold red t-shirt with 
the white silk screen 
stripe, symbolic of the 
scuba divers flag. They 
come in S (34-36), M (38- 
40), L (42-44), and XL (46) 
at $10. each, including 
U.S. postage and 
handling. 



Send check or money order to: 

Flagship Enterprises 


Huntington Station, N.Y. 11746 

(allow 2-4 weeks for processing 
and check clearance) 


Name 


Quantity and Size 


$10 = 


TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED I-1 

•deduct 10% tor order of |_ 


Game Regulations, but rather exists for 
a number of other reasons, most of which 
involve either poaching, carelessness or 
the failure to understand the vulnerability 
of the abalone. 

While many non-divers in California 
have probably dove for it, there are 
relatively few divers or non-divers who 
know much about the animal itself. Aba¬ 
lone were first harvested by the Indians 
of Central and Northern California and 
were primarily used for making jewelry. At 
that time the meat was much less valuable 
than the shells. The first non-Indians to ap¬ 
preciate this offshore delicacy were 
Chinese laborers who came to California 
in the mid-19th century. In China, abalone 
had been a great delicacy for some time, 
and these immigrants soon began export¬ 
ing abalone to the Orient. Beginning in 
the 1930’s, the flavor of abalone began 
to catch on here, and today abalone has 
become one of California’s highest priced 
and highly prized seafoods. 

Abalone became so profitable an ex¬ 
port, that it became necessary for the 
state to impose regulations on commer¬ 
cial and sport harvesting to prevent the 
extinction of the shellfish. The largest and 
most sought after species, the red aba¬ 
lone, Haliotis rufescens, is now rare in 
most intertidal areas along the California 
Coast because of heavy commercial fish¬ 
ing and its popularity with sport divers 
and sea t otters. It is now found primarily 
only in subtidal areas. However, in the 
rocky, wave-swept regions of the Califor¬ 
nia North Coast from Jenner, in Sonoma 
County, to Fort Bragg, in Mendocino 
County, the red abalone is still fairly abun¬ 
dant in relatively shallow water. To 
preserve this population, the California 
Fish and Game Commission ruled scuba 
gear could not be used to take abalone 
in all ocean waters north of Yankee Point, 
in Monterey County. 

California sport fishing regulations also 
limit abalone taking from one-half hour 
before sunrise to one-half hour after sun¬ 
set. The sport divers’ abalone season 
north of Yankee Point lasts from April 1 
through June 30 and then from August 
1 through November 30. The daily limit 
of abalone is currently four per person, 
and the minimum size of legal red aba¬ 
lone is seven inches. The size if deter¬ 
mined by measuring the maximum diam¬ 
eter of the shell. Abalone which do not 
reach size requirement are commonly 
called "shorts.” 

Every person taking invertebrates that 
have a size limit must carry a device 
capable of accurately measuring the 
species. Since 1983, divers have been re¬ 
quired to carry a U-shaped device while 
they are diving. When an undersized aba¬ 
lone is pried off a rock, it must be "re¬ 
placed immediately with the shell outward 
to the surface of the rock from which it 
was detached.” 


Abalone are 
hemophiliacs, 
and when they 
are cut by an 
iron, they will 
bleed un¬ 
controllably. 

From my experience in diving the easily 
accessible areas on the North Coast, it 
seems that about 90 percent of all the 
abalone found are approximately 6%” 
long—too small to keep. Most divers are 
aware of the importance of replacing 
"shorts,” but they still don't consider the 
effects of removing abalone which they 
don’t intend to keep. 

Abalone can be taken by hand or with 
the use of abalone irons. However, to 
remove an abalone from a rock without 
an abalone iron you have to be extreme¬ 
ly quick or very lucky. The abalone is a 
gastropod, with a bowl-shaped shell on 
top and a heavy muscular foot on the bot¬ 
tom used to hold onto rocks. There are 
nerve endings on all exposed parts of the 


A starfish, one of several abalone predators. 



abalone which apparently sense changes 
in water pressure. As divers or other 
potential predators move through the 
water, they are preceded by pressure 
waves caused by their movements. When 
the abalone senses a change in pressure, 
it clamps itself onto its rock with tremen¬ 
dous suction. Although it doesn’t clamp 
instantly, by the time a dive sifts through 
a layer of kelp while bracing against the 
powerful underwater surge, the ab is 


























stuck fast. In most cases the only prac¬ 
tical way to remove it is with an abalone 
iron. 

Regulations state, “Abalone irons must 
be less than 36 inches long, straight or 
with a curve with a radius of not less than 
18 inches and not less than % inch wide 
nor less than Vi 6 inch thick. All edges 
must be rounded. Prohibited are knives, 
screwdrivers and other sharp instru¬ 
ments." The easiest way to remove the 
abalone from its rock is to insert the blade 
of the abalone iron between the rock and 
the abalone's shell. Once a small amount 
of the blade is under the shell, the aba¬ 
lone can be removed by using the ab iron 
as a lever, pulling the handle of the ab iron 
away from the rock. This way, the end of 
the abalone blade pushes against the 
rock and not against the foot of the 
abalone. 

Unfortunately, most divers are not care¬ 
ful about, inserting the abalone iron’s 
blade and wind up cutting the abalone’s 
foot. Abalone are hemophiliacs, and 
when they are cut by an iron they will 
bleed uncontrollably. Invariably, when pry 
bars are used to remove abalone from 
rocks, they receive cuts of varying sizes. 
When an abalone is removed from its per¬ 
manent location, the chances are it will 
not be properly replaced, or will be fatal¬ 
ly injured in the process. Considering that 
it takes abalone from seven to fourteen 
years to grow to legal size, it is extremely 


important to exercise care and to consider 
the rationale behind the rules imposed by 
the Fish and Game Commission. Keep in 
mind that if abalone are removed and turn 
out to be short, their chances of survival 
are greatly reduced. Abalone diving is ex¬ 
citing, challenging and rewarding. Sport 
divers must accept the responsibility for 
preserving the abalone if they are to con¬ 
tinue to reap the benefits of its presence 
in our oceans. 

Some dive organizations have taken the 
first steps to insure the abalone popula¬ 
tion on the North Coast of California will 
continue to thrive and prosper. Recently, 
the Central California Counsel of Diving 
Clubs, Inc., established an “abalone 
plant" at Russian Gulch State Park in 
Mendocino County. Cen Cal asked 
ARCO Oil Company to donate baby aba¬ 
lone for the purpose of reseeding the 
park. ARCO generously gave 10,000 
baby abalone, each measuring approx¬ 
imately 3 centimeters long, to the project. 

The plan was to clear the plant area of 
known predators prior to the actual plant. 
Juvenile abalone are very active. They 
hide in tiny cracks and crevices and 
under rocks, and venture forth only to 
feed. When abalone reach breeding size, 
approximately three to four inches, they 
become more sedentary. It is generally 
believed that an adult abalone selects a 
permanent site on a rocky surface, call¬ 
ed a “scar." The small percentage of 

(Please turn to page 59) 
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By M. Timothy O’Keefe 


These fabled islands are a near paradise 
where life’s burdens simply fall away 
and are forgotten. 


The incredibly beautiful islands of Tahiti 
are among the most fabled on earth. 
Synonymous with uninhibited, carefree 
living, they are to many a fantasy Eden; 
a dream escape when life’s pressures be¬ 
come too crushing. 

At first sighting, cloud-capped Moorea, 
Bora Bora or any of these enchanted 
isles, the legends appear true. 

Tahiti, located in the South Pacific 
halfway between Australia and California, 
is not only the name of the principal island 
of French Polynesia but the entire group 
of 130 islands making up the archipelago. 
For clarification, many people when refer¬ 
ring to Tahiti Island use the name of its 
capital city, Papeete. 

French Polynesia covers an ocean area 
equal to the size of Europe (excluding 
Russia), but the total land area adds up 
to only 1,544 square miles, slightly larger 
than Rhode Island. The population is 
170,000 but 129,000 of the people are 
squeezed into Papeete and Tahiti island. 
As a result, Papeete appears like any 
other large city, filled with buses, people 
and stores—not the Eden visitors expect. 

All aircraft entering Tahiti land at 
Papeete, but don’t be disheartened by the 
masses of people. They keep their city 
very attractive with bright colors and 
wonderful flowers, and are friendly and 
open with tourists. Remember, if so many 
didn’t live in Papeete, they would be pop¬ 
ulating those wonderfully unspoiled outer 
islands, which will be exactly as you 
dreamed they are. 

For divers, Tahiti offers a mixed bless¬ 
ing. The above water sights are among 
the most beautiful on earth. Underwater, 
there are problems. Much of Tahiti's cor- 


M. Timothy O'Keefe is Editor-At-Large for Florida 
Sportsman and a frequent contributor to major out¬ 
door publications. His photo credits include Time- 
Life books and National Geographic. 


























A more beautiful 

setting would be hard to find 

anywhere on the face of the earth. 


al died within the past few years, ap¬ 
parently the result of a series of typhoons 
which dumped tons of fresh water on the 
shallow reefs in 1982. The water is fan¬ 
tastically clear but without the corals, 
marine life has been reduced, and you 
won’t find the endless vistas of reef com¬ 
mon to the Caribbean and other parts of 
the Pacific. 

What this means is divers have to work 
to find good photo subjects or a wide va¬ 
riety of marine life, but the effort is worth 
it. Surprisingly, you'll often see more in the 
sandy shallows than out on the reefs 


where the dive trips go. 

Regardless, a more beautiful setting 
would be hard to find anywhere on the 
face of the earth: miles of deserted, white 
sand beaches flanked by rustling coconut 
palms, towering forested mountains laced 
with narrow waterfalls that rainbow the air 
as they cascade from slope to slope. 

Depending on where you stay, your 
bungalow may be raised on stilts over a 
calm lagoon so you can swim before 
breakfast. This may be the closest thing 
to Eden left. Herman Melville perhaps 
said it best: "It is no exaggeration to say 
that a European of any sensibility who 
wanders into the valleys for the first time, 
away from the haunts of the natives, sees 
every object as in a dream, owing to the 
ineffable repose and beauty of its land¬ 
scape; for a while, he almost refuses to 
believe scenes like these should have a 
commonplace existence." 

Other early Europeans also noted the 
Tahitians acted as though they lived in the 





Garden of Eden, and why not? They 
needed to labor only a few hours a day 
to harvest all the food they needed—work 
in the European sense was unknown. 

Even today, the Tahitians continue to 
wear, for themselves and not the tourists, 
the traditional “pareu,” a single piece of 
cloth wrapped into a type of skirt or dress. 
They also maintain that life is meant to be 
a state of pleasure, that work is never an 
end in itself. 

Nothing better symbolizes the carefree 
nature of Tahiti than the “wahine” or 
island woman. Their wonderful oval faces, 


is an island only 800 miles south of 
Papeete. 

Fortunately, neither space reservations 
nor French politics typically are of much 
concern to visiting divers. What is impor¬ 
tant is the time of year to come. Avoid the 
rainy season from December to February 
when temperatures are also warmest (72 
to 90 degrees F). Much better is the 
period from March through November, 
when temperatures are in the high seven¬ 
ties during the day and the skies are 
usually sunny. 

Despite Tahiti's large number of islands, 

(Please turn to page 60) 


lithe bodies, full lips and sensuous pre¬ 
sence are genuinely memorable. When a 
beautiful wahine is sunning, either mod¬ 
estly clad in a bathing suit or topless, it’s 
difficult to coax a lot of male divers 
underwater. 

Yet for all its allure, Tahiti draws few 
tourists. Less than a dozen flights a week 
are scheduled from the U.S. mainland, 
and they are all routed through Los An¬ 
geles, mostly on the French carrier UTA. 
Round trip economy airfare is currently 
$799 off-season. High season is $899 and 
peak is $999. Flights leave Los Angels at 
night to arrive at Papeete in the morning. 
Flying time is IV 2 hours. Only about 
100,000 tourists visit the islands annual¬ 
ly, compared to Hawaii's five million, this 
despite the fact it takes only two more fly¬ 
ing hours to reach Tahiti. Residents say 
this is part of a deliberate plan by the 
French government to minimize growth 
and keep the area extremely manage¬ 
able. France’s principal atomic testing site 













Bridge 

Under 

Troubled 

Waters 


I ^Jhampagne was certainly appropriate 
for the dedication of a new Narrows 
Bridge in 1940, However, toasting the 
structure instead of smashing the bottle 
against a girder may have been the wiser 
ceremonial gesture. One hundred and 
thirty days later, the nautical christening 
was completed when the bridge slipped 
from its moorings and sank beneath the 
surface of Washington’s Puget Sound. 

Hapless officials, engineers and build¬ 
ers soon discovered an idiosyncracy of 
their Sound-spanning architectural tri¬ 
umph. In strong winds, the huge suspen¬ 
sion bridge developed a strange swaying 
pattern appropriate for a rope footbridge 
but embarrassing for the multi-million 
dollar project. Nonetheless, “The City of 
Destiny's" motorists took the roller coaster 
ride in stride, waiting out weather condi- 


David Gordon is a Seattle based free-lance writer 
who specializes in the Great Northwest. 








The gyrations of 
“Galloping Gertie” 
briefly captivated 
the world. 

Today, she's a 
popular dive site 
in the Northwest. 


By David G. Gordon 


Red Irish Lord or sculpin, left, on encrusted bridge 
: debris. Opposite, "Galloping Gertie" undulating and 
? finally 


tions on either side of the 5,900 foot, two 
lane bridge before venturing across its 
oscillating form. They gave the bridge its 
nickname, "Galloping Gertie," in good 
spirit and kept on driving. Few, however, 
dared look in their auto’s rearview mirrors 
to see the antics of the roadway behind 
them. 

On November 7, 1940, three and one 
half months after "Gertie" bridged the 
Narrows Channel linking the Great Penin¬ 
sula and the bustling shipyards of Brem¬ 
erton, joyrides for Tacoma motorists came 
to an end. The sad truth swept in astride 
a 42-mile-per-hour southwesterly wind. 
"Gertie” faced her first on-the-job stress 
test. She failed spectacularly. 

Caught in the early morning windstorm, 
the bridge’s normal roadway ripples start¬ 
ed growing, the gyrations increasing ex¬ 
ponentially like a physics’ lab experiment 
gone awry. "Gertie’s” buckling highway 
began corkscrewing wildly; chunks of 


pavement erupted and tore through 
guard rails; lamp posts bailed out over the 
side and 200 feet down to the swirling 
waters below. Around 11 a.m., the center 
section of bridge snapped open. Bellow¬ 
ing like some mechanical dinosaur, spans 
and cables vibrating like the world’s 
largest Hawaiian guitar, “Gertie" broke up 
and fell asunder. Miraculously no human 
lives were lost—the bridge had been 
closed to traffic for several hours. Film 
crews and photographers captured some 
of the best black and white disaster foot¬ 
age in Northwest history—footage only 
recently rivaled by the popular "Mount St. 
Helens Blows Its Stack." 

In the clear light of the morning after, 
only the three huge cement foundation 
blocks and their towering spans remain¬ 
ed intact. Tacoma was again severed from 
its dreams and the Bremerton shipyards. 
The bombing of Pearl Harbor, one year 
later, kept new steel and manpower safe- 



































ly out of the reach of city planners. The 
twisted towers were eventually cannibaliz¬ 
ed for materials of war. 

Tacoma waited its turn to rebuild. In 
1950, when a new bridge again connect¬ 
ed the Great Peninsula to the Tacoma 
mainland little was said of the new 
"wonder of modern engineering.’’ Like 
whistling in the wings, most Tacomans 
view promoting their new bridge, one of 
the largest suspension structures in the 
world, a guarantee of disaster. 

While the undulating rides are long 
gone, far below the rushing surface of 
Puget Sound, the old steel suspension 
bridge has become a celebrity with an¬ 
other set of Washington recreationists. To¬ 
day "Galloping Gertie," barnacle en¬ 
crusted, anemone plumed, corroded 
monument to the City of Destiny is one 
of the Northwest's most elaborate artificial 
reefs. Her truncated cables, twisted 
beams and asphalt roadway chunks are 
heaped into a spectacular haven for un¬ 
dersea life. Huge lingcod, whose un¬ 
friendly scowling jaws flash scimitar-like 
recurved teeth at divers who venture too 
near their nests; some of the largest oc¬ 
topus in the world, with 20-foot arm spans 
and sucker discs the size of Coke bottle 
bottoms; turquoise-flecked kelp green- 
lings, shiny copper rockfish and metallic 
schools of lined perch; waving forests of 
bull kelp; and the entire assortment of 
subtidal invertebrates—plumose anem¬ 
ones, colorful nudibranchs, crabs, sea 
cucumbers and urchins—all call "Gertie” 
home. 

Topside, it’s a Puget Sound boater's 
postcard. On one side is the jutting chin 


of Tacoma’s rock-hewn Point Defiance, 
and, across the quarter-mile expanse of 
rushing water known as the Narrows are 
the whitened clay cliffs and sculpted 
shore of Point Fosdick. Fast moving sport 
and commercial fishing boats glide be¬ 
tween the pylons of the new, improved 
Narrows bridge, pursued by a flock of 


Some of the 
largest octopus in 
the world, with 
20-foot arm spans 
and sucker 
discs the size of 
Coke bottle 
bottoms... 


screaming seagulls. Along the eastern 
shore, a shiny locomotive hauls a string 
of Burlington Northern freight cars south 
to Olympia. 

But few boaters have the time to really 
appreciate the scenic splendor. Twice- 
daily tidal exchanges channel the con¬ 
tents of the Kitsap’s Case and Carr Inlet, 
and the three fingers of Olympia’s Eld, 
Budd and Hammersley Inlet, down this 


natural sluice at speeds in excess of 6 
knots. For boaters, it’s all hands on deck 
as twice daily, the hydrodynamics defy ra¬ 
tional description—water levels rise, whirl¬ 
pools roil and bubble at the surface, 
boats, taught on their anchorlines, lock in 
place. Six hours later, the tide reverses, the 
boats swing 'round, whirlpools spin 
counter-clockwise, and the Narrows 
drains down six feet. Any diver with even 
the remnants of common sense will aim 
for a day with a minimal exchange be¬ 
tween high and low tides, and time a dive 
entry to coincide with the tidal slack when 
the waters glass over briefly—up to 15 
minutes—before resuming their rush. To 
combat the pull of Puget Sound, many 
undersea explorers rely on a well-equip¬ 
ped chase boat with a watchful crew to 
monitor the progression of divers’ air bub¬ 
bles as they break the surface to appear 
at the right time and in the right place and 
pluck these drifters from the 50-degree 
water. 

In an assault upon "Galloping Gertie,” 
the rewards far outweigh the hardships. 
The abundance of marine life from un¬ 
harvested fields of geoduck clams, flam¬ 
ing red seastars, giant barnacles, un¬ 
dulating seaweeds, to a veritable “Who’s 
Who” of Northwest fish life make the Nar¬ 
rows and its curious submerged bridge 
one of Western Washington's most popu¬ 
lar dives. Local divers have learned that 
much of "Gertie’s” support structure is 
within safe diving depths. Huge cement 
blocks are found in about 60 feet of water 
and steel cables and small debris appear 
at around 80 feet. The actual bridge struc¬ 
ture starts to loom up from the bottom in 
about 90 feet of water on the western side 
of the channel, but most divers lack the 
endurance to fight the currents to these 
depths; for them the safer, shallower ap¬ 
proach of the eastern shore is rewarding 
enough. 

Add the extra attraction of sunken 
treasure—in this case, souvenirs of the 
dual memorial to the Whims of Fate and 
the Shortcomings of Modern Technology 
—and you’ve created an unparalleled 
deep dive site. More daring divers claim 
to have discovered just about everything 
one could imagine from corroded Art 
Deco lampposts to the yellow stripe down 
the center of the road. These are found 
from 90 feet down to the eroded clay bot¬ 
tom of the Narrows Channel at 160 feet. 

Despite the hazards, the lure of this ex¬ 
ceptional dive site is simply too great to 
be ignored. As one self-professed “Gertie 
Groupie” confesses, "I’ve explored 
wrecks of all shapes and sizes, even dove 
Japanese warships at the bottom of Truk 
Lagoon; once I found an old Buick at the 
bottom of a southern Wisconsin quarry. 
But a whole bridge—now that’s some¬ 
thing you've got to see to believe, and 
something you keep coming back to time 
and time again. }{ 


COLLEGE 


YOUR ASSURANCE 
OF PERSONAL 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Whether you desire a full time career as a professional sport diving instructor 
or want to develop your advanced level skills... consider NAUI College. 

• A maximum student / teacher ratio of 6:1 

• A supportive staff of professional educators led by 
Jim Hicks, one of the industry’s top minds 

• Free full-time placement assistance and 
business consultation for graduates 

• An esteemed roster of alumni worldwide 


Please send me your catalog. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF UNDERWATER 
INSTRUCTORS COLLEGE 

27402 Camino Capistrano, Suite 103 
Laguna Niguel, California 92677 
(714) 582-0186 Outside California: 
1-800-423-7095 Toll Free 
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r }jou are cordially incited to 

International Conference 
on 

Underwater ‘Education 

Triday, Oct. 3 - Saturday, Oct. 4 - Sunday, Oct . 5 
at the ‘Bay Vien> Campus of 
Tlorida International University, 

North Miami, Tlorida 

3 ? 3 ? 3 ? 

Sponsored ly NAUI for the Diving Community 
J Participate in Oechnical, Scientific, 
Tducational Seminars featuring 
representatives of diving's foremost associations, 
agencies, groups and individuals 


3 ? 3 ? 


3 ? 



“Attend the expanded Awards Ceremony 
and the NAUI and NE)A Membership Meeting 
Uahe part in a Course Eire dor’s Workshop 


* * 


a* 



Tor more information contact: 

NWI HQ 
(714) 621-5801 























By Michael Bonin 


bad using doubles on Cortez.Think 

the pitch is off on the screw? .... Never 
seen the yellow boil them kelp paddies 
like yesterday.” Meanwhile, I lurk on the 
edge of the conversation, trying to look 
salty. Sometimes I nod sagely at an allu¬ 
sion to a supposedly well-known diving 
tragedy, or grunt in agreement when 
somebody suggests an open water, night- 
decompression dive. Inside, my mind is 
racing: "What! He cut off his own hand 
to divert the shark! Why is the boat get¬ 
ting lower and lower? How can that guy 
drink a tuna-fish shake at 6 a.m.? Please, 
no night dives. I hope someone gets ap¬ 
pendicitis and we have to go back.” 

At the dive site itself, of course, my in¬ 
security only increases. We strip and start 


Myth: The Earlier You Go, the Better 
the Diving. Divers, fishermen, hunters, 
soldiers and other devotees of primitive 
pursuits have perpetuated this macho 
myth. What is worth doing if you don’t 
have to start doing it at 4 a.m.? Supposed¬ 
ly, the only time to see fish, pheasants, elk, 
the enemy, the scenery or the surf is at 
dawn. That’s when Mother Nature reveals 
herself to the True Believers. 

Fact: Getting up is a form of chest¬ 
thumping. It is a miniature rite of passage, 
like boot camp, football hell week or frater¬ 
nity hazing. If you have to get up in pitch 
darkness, you’re tougher than every mis¬ 
erable weakling, woman and child who 
sleeps in, reads the paper, or brushes 
their teeth in the morning. If you hit the 





s 




Stories I Heard at My I 


The diving world has too long been 
ruled by ex-frogmen, war veterans, satura¬ 
tion divers, old-timers who invented 
everything and Frenchmen who dive un¬ 
der polar ice caps. 

If you are a diver like me, you spend 
many an anxiety-filled moment trying not 
to be discovered by the machismos who 
stand casually on the windward gunwale, 
hands-free, as the dive boat plows and 
plunges through a six-foot sea on the way 
to the dive site. Huddled in the cabin feel¬ 
ing a bit green, I’m painfully aware that 
I'm uninformed, ill-equipped, inexperi¬ 
enced and will never be asked to join the 
inner sanctum of the “real divers.” 

Every dive boat I board has a skipper 
and crew who are barnacled paragons 
of local wisdom, familiar with every sea¬ 
mount, sea bass, and sea story along the 
coast. They and the divers talk in a mutual 
shorthand that excludes pantywaists like 
me: "Looks kinda green 'round Farns¬ 
worth-better try West End .... You 
hear about Animal on the Aquarius? Bent 


Michael Bonin is a SCUBAPRO diver. He also 
teaches writing at UCLA where he is working on his 
PhD in literature. 


to put on our gear. Everybody is hairier 
than me and needs a bigger Speedo. No 
one else uses baby powder for their boo¬ 
ties, and there are some hearty locker- 
room suggestions. I give a manly har-har 
to show I'm one of the guys and can “take 
it.” Secretly I seethe and fantasize about 
giant clams closing around their goddam 
booties or worse. 

Sound familiar? You can confide in me. 
Haven’t you kept up the act long enough? 
You have to pretend with your buddies 
("Hey, the water’s not cold at alii”), you 
have to pretend with the guy in the dive 
shop (“Better give me one of those big 
guns.”), you have to pretend with your 
non-diving friends ("Well, I must have 
been down eight, nine hundred feet when 
my air gave out.’’) 

Well, you can say goodbye to all that 
pretending. Recently, I sat down and 
thought about all the things I ever be¬ 
lieved about diving, and I realized we’d 
been had. Friend, you and I have been 
rubes. Patsies. We're the victims of an 
enormous hoax which made us look so 
ridiculous . . . well, it would make a sea- 
cow laugh. No longer. It is time to expose 
the diving myths once and for all! 


grey water at six, you’re diving. At noon, 
you’re just snorkeiing. 

I don’t buy it. I've seen more at mid¬ 
day with the sun shining, than I ever did 
peering through the murk at dawn. They 
say you don’t want to hunt during the day 
beause the fish are asleep rather than out 
moving around. Hell, that's just what I 
want to hunt—sleeping fish. Scoop ’em 
up in green plastic trash bags. Which 
reminds me . . . 

Myth: In Order to Catch a Fish, You 
Have to Think Like a Fish. On the face of 
it, this seems plausible. The hunter and 
the prey locked in the primeval game of 
wits. We are all seduced by the image of 
the Indian slipping noiselessly through the 
forest, calling like an owl, stalking the 
quarry with a hound-like nose. As for 
divers, who has not fancied himself a 
graceful predator of the deep, cruising 
among the fish unnoticed, until sudden¬ 
ly you strike like a barracuda. 

Fact: This is how a fish actually thinks: 
"Swim, swim, swim . . . stop, stop, 
stop . . . dart, dart, dart ... go up, up, 
up . . . down, down, down." Not too chal¬ 
lenging, eh? But back to my original line 
of thought. 
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Myth: The Deeper You Go, the Bet¬ 
ter the Diving. Imagine this scene. The 
skipper of your boat comes on over the 
p.a. and says, “We’re anchored in approx¬ 
imately six feet of water here. There’s a 
tremendous reef that runs along this 
beach, loaded with urchins, bass, crabs 
and halibut. I recommend everyone wade 
inshore and work upcurrent.” The divers 
would be furious. What’s the use of hav¬ 
ing a submersible decompression meter, 
an underwater writing slate, or a watertight 
police-copter floodlamp if all the good 
stuff's in the tide pools? 

Fact: Most deep dives are boring. The 
deeper you get, the darker it gets, the 
colder it gets, and the emptier it gets. On 
my deepest dives all I ever saw was green 
mud and green rocks and slimy bottom 
growths. Sea creatures aren't dumb- 
well, yes they are (see myth #2), but 
they’re not as dumb as us. They like 
warmth, they like light, and food, and 
company. The only thing to admire at 220 
feet is our image of ourselves. 

Myth: The Farther You Go, the Better 
the Diving. This is of couse cut from the 
same bolt of cloth as the early diving and 
deep diving myths. Nobody likes the div¬ 
ing where they live. Nobody’s favorite spot 
is 150 feet off the public beach. That’s not 
exotic. You have to earn your adventure. 
If the dive spot entails a lot of money, a 


foreign country, a seaplane, a climb down 
a cliff or a surf entry over the rocks, well, 
the diving’s got to be great, right? 

Fact: Even if the diving is rotten, it’ll 
seem great because of the price you paid 
in money, time, or trouble to get there. 
Your mind will insist that it’s great 
because: 

1. If you admit the diving is better than 
this in your own swimming pool, for God's 
sake, your wife will have been right all 
along. No diver can live with this. 

2. As Americans we have to believe that 
nothing good comes easily. It’s our Puri¬ 
tan heritage. Consider this: statistically, the 
best way to hunt deer is to drive along the 
road and hit them with your car. So why 
paint your face black and green, spray 
yourself with deer musk and sit in a tree 
for seven hours? Because it’s the Ameri¬ 
can way. 

Myth: If You Stay on Deck and Stare 
at the Horizon, You Won't Get Seasick. 

Fact: All that will happen is that you 
will throw up at the horizon. 

Myth: Big Fish Have Tough Meat. This 
is the most wishful thinking going. 

Fact: People without big fish have 
tough luck. So they try to make others feel 
bad. Big fish or little fish will be tender if 
they are cooked right. I can't vouch for 
this, though, since I’ve never had a big 
fish of my own. When I’ve eaten big fish 


that others have caught, however I always 
tell them that my portion is a little tough. 

Myth: More People Die of Bee Stings 
Each Year than Shark Attacks. 

Fact: This may be true for all I know, 
but I’d still prefer a swift, fatal, allergic 
reaction to being torn apart by an 800- 
pound, frenzied man-eater. 

Myth: The Bigger the Gun, the Bet¬ 
ter the Spearfisherman. Why do you think 
our national hero, Clint, carries a .44 
Magnum, “the most powerful handgun 
in the world?’’ I don’t even want to go in¬ 
to the sicko psychology behind this myth. 
But . . . 

Fact: When you see a diver with a 
seven-foot, four-strand, explosive-head, 
breakaway-pack, trailing float speargun, 
you have to figure there’s some strange 
sort of compensation going on. On the 
other hand, Sigmund Freud himself, puf¬ 
fing on a Havana, once said, “Sometimes 
a cigar is just a cigar.’’ 

Myth: You Should Have Been Here 
Yesterday. Yesterday has always been the 
greatest time for diving, closely followed 
by tomorrow—after you have to leave. 
Yesterday the groupers posed for photos 
like tourists, the bottom was littered with 
Spanish galleons, the water was like gin, 
in fact it was gin, what a day. You should 
have been here. 

Fact: Every day is like today; that is, 
like standing in a cold shower tearing up 
$100 bills. Wonderful days are the fictions 
of native boat operators, dreamt up to 
keep you coming back. A variation on this 
is, “In the old days ...” But in the old 
days they didn’t have wet suits, which 
cancels any sort of misty-eyed, golden 
haze as far as I’m concerned. 

Myth: There's Nothing Like Cave 
Diving. 

Fact: Thank God. If your idea of fun 
is having your light fail in an underwater 
cave and feeling your way along one 
black passage after another as you count 
the breaths you have left, okay, but . . . 
The truth is there’s nothing after cave 
diving. 

Myth: If You Spit in Your Mask It Won’t 
Fog Up. 

Fact: It will fog up anyhow, but this 
myth sure keeps the wife and kids at 
home and out of diving, which is the 
point. 

No more myths. Now, don’t you feel 
better? Ready to look other divers in the 
eye again? Isn’t the truth bracing, and bet¬ 
ter after all? 

No? Could it be that we love these 
myths, we depend on these myths, that 
without the mystique we feel cheated? 
Diving, finally, isn’t about getting wet. 
Maybe we’ve arrived at a deeper truth, 
below the myths and the facts, below the 
water itself perhaps. It may be, friends, 
that the very best diving of all is the div¬ 
ing we do in our minds. We like a little fog 
in our mask. 


nstructor’s Knee 
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The true story about the 
legendary blue water 
spearfishermen,the greatest 



Creative Endeavor Publishing 

701 S. 1st Ave / suite 430 Arcadia, Ca 91006 

Send me_copies of the Last of the Blue Water Hunters at $9.95 ea. 

Add $2.00 for postage and handling. 

Name_ 


The Last of the Blue Water 
Hunters has it all for the spear¬ 
fishing enthusiast. 

Adventure The story begins 
with Carlos ’ return to Catalina 
Island, where for four months he 
lives off the sea using only a 
speargun to sustain himself. It 
ends with the best divers in the 
world stalking 400-lb blue fin 
tuna in the deep Pacific. In 
between are 50 years of spear¬ 
fishing adventure, including 
everything from shark attacks to 
giant fish towing divers miles out 

The author of Diving. Free and 
Sea Stalking reveals the spear¬ 
fishing techniques used by the 
masters of the sport. 

History Meet the men who start¬ 
ed the diving revolution — 
Florida’s Art Pinder who landed 
a 100-lb sailfish in 1948 using a 
simple Hawaiian sling; the 
Pacific pioneers who first trekked 
into those waters and discovered 
25 lb lobsters walking around in 
six feet of water. 

Photography Rare and exciting 
topside and underwater photo¬ 
graphs dating back 40 years. 

“The exploits of these fear¬ 
less and remarkable men go 
beyond your wildest imagin¬ 
ings. One of the great books 



President ofSCUBAPRO 


divers ever 
toputona 
mask and a 
pair of fins. 

Allow 4 weeks for delivery 






















By Dee Scarr 


Sultan 
of the 
Sand 


A lot goes on in the sandy expanse between 
the beach and the reef. 



Ever notice while swimming over a 
sand flat, grass bed, or other off-the-reef 
area, things just sort of disappearing in¬ 
to the sand in front of you? They always 
seem to be gone before you can figure 
out what they were. 

One creature capable of a quick disap¬ 
pearing act is the razorfish, an unusual 
wrasse that lives in sandy areas. There are 
three known species of razorfish in Carib¬ 
bean/Bahamian waters: greens, pearlies, 
and rosies. Ranging in size from 3 to 6 
inches (greens and rosies) to 5 to 9 inches 
(pearlies), razorfish have the typical buck 
teeth mouths of wrasses and their style 
of swimming which involves rowing along 
with their pectoral fins. Like all wrasses, 
razorfish bob up and down in the water, 
checking the bottom for small crusta¬ 
ceans and nibbling planktonic tidbits. 

Operator of “Touch the Sea,” a personalized dive 
guiding service based on Bonaire, Dee Scarr is a 
free-lance writer and author of “Touch the Sea." and 
a new Avon book, "Coral's Reef.” 


f Razorfish are less brightly colored than 
other wrasses. The greens are pale 
green, brown, or yellow; rosy males are 
pale gray and yellow, the females gray 
and rose; and pearlies are colored just as 
their name implies. 

But the most obvious difference be¬ 
tween razorfish and the other wrasses is 
their body shape. Wrasses are usually 
cigar-shaped, but razorfish are so side- 
to-side flattened they can barely be seen 
if approached head-on. Their narrow 
bodies and steep foreheads give them 
their name. 

In addition to the physical differences, 
certain behaviors of razorfish are in con¬ 
trast to other wrasses. When razorfish are 
frightened, instead of swimming away 
from the threat or hiding, they dive to safe¬ 
ty under the sand. The escape dive is not 
made into a burrow, but into the flat sur¬ 
face of the sand. Razorfish do have pre¬ 
ferred areas in which to dive that Dr. 
Eugenie Clark calls their dive sites. 

Dr. Clark had done research on Red 
Sea razorfish and came to Bonaire to 
study Caribbean razorfish to compare 
them to the different species in the Red 
Sea. Dr. Clark and David Shen, a re¬ 
search associate, began by observing a 
group of green razorfish in a sand-and- 
rubble area adjacent to a reef. Like their 
Red Sea counterparts, each green male 
had a specific territory and a harem of two 
to seven females which he guarded from 
neighboring males. 

Late one afternoon, the green male was 
observed circling his territory rather than 
wandering in his usual aimless way. He’d 
visit each of his females, circle her a bit, 
then dash off to the next one. Shortly after 
this, the spawning ritual was observed. 
The male would circle a female and then 
suddenly, side by side, they’d dash up¬ 
ward a few feet. Bodies vibrating together, 
the fish peaked their rush and darted off 
in opposite directions leaving a white 
cloud in the water behind them contain¬ 
ing their eggs and sperm. 


Each time the razorfish were observed 
around dusk, the behavior was the same. 
After the male spawned with each of his 
females once, the family would return to 
their late-afternoon foraging. As the light 
decreased they'd hover closer and closer 
to their sites. Around sunset, they’d dive 
under the sand to spend the night. 

A subsequent study failed to find the 
group of green razorfish. A storm had ap¬ 
parently disturbed the colony. Some 
pearlies were observed near a pier and 
selected for study. In late afternoon, the 
pearlies spawned—the first such obser¬ 
vation ever made by Dr. Clark. Like the 
green razorfish, the male pearly stopped 
foraging and began circling his territory 
and visiting each of his females. Dr. Clark 
observed the females’ bodies were 
swollen and a red bump protruded from 
their genital openings. As time passed the 
male’s visits with each female became 
longer and he became increasingly in¬ 
terested in their “red balloons." Soon the 
females, looking almost painfully swollen, 
stopped waiting for the male to show up 
and instead met him on his way to them, 
displaying their red balloons. Not much 
later the actual copulations began. Like 
the green, the pearly male spawned once 
with each of his seven females. After 
spawning the females reverted to their 
foraging-type behaviors, and just after 
sunset the family, one at a time, but the 
male usually last, retired beneath the 
sand for the night. 

A dive at dawn was planned to watch 
the fish emerge from their sites and to see 
if they spawned at dawn as well as dusk. 
Observations tallied with those taken on 
Red Sea razorfish. The fish appeared 
dopey and slow when they first left their 
dive sites possibly because of slowed oxy¬ 
gen intake beneath the sand. They’d hov¬ 
er just above their sites for two or three 
minutes before they became active and 
began to forage. None of the females was 
swollen, so their spawning probably only 
takes place at dusk. 

The daily behaviors and relationships 
of green and pearly razorfish were not 
documented, but the rosies remained a 
puzzle. Because their populations are 
more dense and they hover higher in the 
water column than other Caribbean razor¬ 
fish, and also because there are few in¬ 
dividual characteristics among them, it’s 
difficult to determine their family group¬ 
ings or even if they have them. Progress 
in understanding razorfish is a slow pro¬ 
cess and always a challenge. 

While observing razorfish in the sand/ 
rubble area, octopuses, scorpionfish and 
batfish were seen actively hunting. Once,a 
spawning rush of peacock flounders was 
observed. Remaining motionless in order 
to study razorfish afforded the opportunity 
to see other creatures which normally 
disappear at the first sign of appoaching 
divers. $ 
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Aflost divers tackle underwater pho¬ 
tography head-on—they go right after the 
most difficult subjects. Equipped with a 
Nikonos, standard lens and a strobe, they 
eagerly set off in pursuit of large fish and 
their fellow divers. 

That's like strapping on your first pair 
of skis and riding a chairlift to the top of 
an expert slope. The results are at best, 
certain to be less than satisfying and at 
worst, downright discouraging. 

Nevertheless, many divers want profes¬ 
sional-looking shots from their first rolls of 
film. Failing this, they quit in disgust with 
anguished statements like: “I’m throwing 
my photos away; they just don’t compare 
with those in the magazines!’’ 

Of course they don’t. The photogra- 


onos that fit between the camera body 
and either the 35 or 28mm lens. These 
tubes, by moving the lens away from the 
film plane, effectively narrow the field of 
view and allow for much closer focus. 

The distance between lens and subject 
is very short, varying from 2 to 12 inches, 
depending on picture size. There’s no 
guesswork involved in determining dis¬ 
tance or composition, because the exten¬ 
sion tube comes with a three-sided fram¬ 
ing device that determines both the pic¬ 
ture size and exact distance. The framer 
must be placed around the subject for 
sharp focus. 

A small strobe with a narrow beam is 
ideal for macro photography. Exposures 
can be preset with a strobe distance of 



For the beginner, macro 
photography is the place to start 
for immediate good results. 

By Nancy Sefton 

Advantage 


phers whose work gets published have 
probably been at it for years and for every 
shot gracing the pages of a magazine, 
hundreds of exposures were made and 
most discarded. 

But this shouldn’t deter new photog¬ 
raphers, even if they suffer from impa¬ 
tience. Great results can be achieved 
almost immediately; the secret is macro 
photography. 

Many a publishable close-up photo has 
cropped up in a diver’s very first roll of 
film. Unlike wide angle scenes, striking 
close-ups don’t necessarily require hours 
of experience and refined techniques. 

The term “macro” is often confused 
with "micro." The latter indicates objects 
top small to be seen with the naked eye. 
Macro subjects, on the other hand, are 
plainly visible, but too small for a standard 
lens. Applied to underwater photography, 
macro applies to a picture area about four 
Inches across or less. Anything can be a 
subject as long as it fits the format. 
Equipment 

There are many types of macro set-ups. 
For the new photographer, extension 
tubes are ideal as they represent a true 
“point and shoot” system. There are a 
number of tubes designed for the Nik- 


Nancy Sefton is a free-lance writer and underwater 
photographer who has lived on Little Cayman Island 
for the last 14 years. 


about six inches, and an aperture setting 
of f22 which is optimum for the most pop¬ 
ular films; those with an ASA rating of 64 
or 100. 

With camera, strobe and framer in posi¬ 
tion, and all settings predetermined, 
where is the challenge in macro photog¬ 
raphy? And if it’s so easy, what keeps it 
from becoming tedious? 

Close-up Critters 
Macro subjects, the reef’s smaller resi¬ 
dents, run the biological gamut of the 
animal kingdom from worms to crabs to 
tiny fish. The macro challenge is in know¬ 
ing where to look, what to look for, and 
how to approach it. In fact, just discover¬ 
ing reef creatures can provide a reward¬ 
ing dive in itself. 

Macro shots number in the hundreds. 
And if you ever succeed in photographing 
all of them, there’s always a better shot 
waiting around the next coral head. 

Yet there are always divers who surface 
from a rich macro dive site, having seen 
“nothing to shoot." Actually, macro sub¬ 
jects were strewn beneath their flippers, 
but they missed them. To find the close- 
ups, one has to look close-up. This means 
examining each coral head thoroughly, 
peering into all its cracks and crannies. 
Never mind the manta ray behind you or 
the school of hammerheads cruising in 
the distance. You're shooting close-ups 
now; nothing else matters! 
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Christmas tree 


Macro 


worms. 







Sea Whip. 


If you really examine a reef carefully, 
don't be surprised if you cover only a few 
square yards in one dive. A serious macro 
photographer may never leave the area 
directly below the dive boat. 

Tropical reef ecosystems harbor a num¬ 
ber of popular, easy-to-shoot critters that 
don’t mind being “framed." The extend¬ 
ed polyps of soft corals, actively filter¬ 
feeding by day are a personal favorite. 
Shoot the open polyps, then lightly brush 
them with your framer. They will close like 
tiny fists. Shoot again, and you have a 


biologically interesting sequence. 

Stony corals extend their polyps pri¬ 
marily at night. Close-up studies of cor¬ 
als actually feeding can be obtained sim¬ 
ply by waiting for your dive light to attract 
plankton to the open polyps, then photo¬ 
graph the tentacles seizing their prey. 

The thin, transparent growing edges of 
colorful sponges are easy targets as well, 
especially if the outer surface is covered 
with tiny, parasitic zooanthids, overlain by 

Filefish and Christmas tree worms. 


the tentacles of a resident brittle starfish. 

For a slightly greater challenge, search 
for small, joint-legged'creatures such as' 
arrow and hermit crabs. Arrow crabs may 
be skittish and recoil from your framer, 
crawling into a coral niche for refuge. 
Always avoid the temptation to grab a 
spindly leg and pull! Reef animals are 
fragile; any attempt by a photographer to 
manipulate them almost surely results in 
injury or death to the creature—a far cry 
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from your original intent to capture a 
unique creation on film. 

If an arrow crab won’t pose willingly, 
pass it up and search for a relative, the 
comical reef hermit. Unfortunately, this 
most engaging of macro subjects is near¬ 
ly invisible, resembling a small rounded 
stone lying on the sea bottom. But if the 
“stone” is shell-shaped, chances are it’s 
the borrowed home of a hermit crab. 

Pick up the shell and turn it over. You 
may see the tips of brightly colored claws 
deep inside the opening. Set the shell on 
a coral head or sponge, or among the 
fronds of a soft coral colony. Choose your 
background with an eye for color. Then, 
sit back and wait. First a claw, then two 
antenna, then two eye stalks, and finally 
a whole bunch of jointed legs. Presto! 
Your subject has emerged. 

While waiting for all this to happen, 
position your framer at the shell’s open¬ 
ing so the hermit won't be frightened back 
into hiding at the sight of the equipment 
as you move it. 

Many small reef creatures make strik¬ 
ing macro subjects. Flamingo tongue 
snails, shrimps perched on anemones, 
nudibranchs, the tentacles of feather stars 
and plume worms are excellent. 


It is a rule 
of photography 
that the smaller 
your subject, 
the smaller your 
depth of field 

The latter, particularly the Christmas 
tree worm, reacts .to danger with light¬ 
ning speed; withdrawing its beautiful twin 
gill-plumes into the body tube at the 
slightest disturbance. A careful approach 
should be rewarded with at least one ex¬ 
posure before your subject disappears. 

Many novices attempt to photograph 
small fish with extension tubes. On rare 
occasions, a tiny goby or blenny may be 
languid enough to stay within your framer. 
Generally, it's better to tackle these sub¬ 
jects later, with a housed SLR macro sys¬ 
tem that focuses through the lens, without 
an intimidating framer. 

Extension Tube Sizes 
Choosing the appropriate sized extension 
tube set may require some thought. 
Those who wish to start out with only one 
set should settle for a 1:2 or 1:3 format. 
This nomenclature, established by the 
photo industry, indicates the ratio between 
the subject’s real size, and its size on the 
negative or unprojected slide. 

If a 1-inch subject is photographed with 


a 1:2 tube, the subject will appear half its 
life size on the negative. If the same sub¬ 
ject is shot with a 1:3 tube, it will appear 
one-third its actual size, and so forth. 

It may be easier to remember the sec¬ 
ond figure in the size designation cor¬ 
responds roughly to the width of the pic¬ 
ture area, in inches. For example, a 1:2 
tube shoots a picture area about 2 inches 
wide, while a 1:3 tube gives you an area 
about 3 inches wide. 

One tube size to avoid when you first 
try macro photography is the 1:1. As the 
numbers indicate, the picture area is on¬ 
ly one inch across; framing must be very 
precise. 

It is a rule of photography that the 
smaller your subject, the smaller your 
depth of field which is the area from front 
to back that is in sharp focus. With a one- 
inch picture format, depth of field may be 
a mere quarter inch. Unless a 1:1 framer 
is placed in just the right position, the sub¬ 
ject will be out of focus. The 1:1 extension 



Flamingo Tongue Snail. 


tube is best left until some experience is 
gained with larger-format tubes. 

Macro Strobes 

A low-light, narrow-beamed strobe with a 
flexible arm is a convenient source of ar¬ 
tificial light needed to illuminate macro 
subjects. Some animals are wedged into 
tight placesrmaking large, bulky strobes 
a definite handicap. A high-powered 
strobe is also a disadvantage as the lens 
aperture cannot be closed down far 
enough to prevent overexposure. 
Automatic strobe systems, of course, 



conveniently adjust the exposure at the 
moment the picture is taken. Manual sys¬ 
tems require the photographer to preset 
the shutter speed (1/60th second) and the 
aperture. Using films with an ASA rating 
of 64 and 100, an aperture setting of f22 
is reasonable for lower-powered strobes 
held next to the camera body. 

Since Nikonos lenses don’t close small¬ 
er than f22, higher-powered strobes 
should be held at about twice the lens- 
to-subject distance, or roughly 10 to 12 
inches behind the framer. The distance 
setting on the lens face is normally made 
at the minimum (2 feet on a 28mm lens 
and 2.75 feet on a 35mm lens). 

Once all these settings are made, they 
remain constant as long as you don’t 
change film speed, strobe power, or 
strobe distance. The only thing to watch 
for are subjects that vary greatly in their 
reflectance. The white, highly reflective 
tentacles of an anemone may be perfectly 
exposed at f22, however, a scarlet vase 
sponge, which absorbs light like a (par¬ 
don the expression) sponge, may require 
an aperture opening of f16 for an op¬ 
timum exposure. 

Far from monotonous, macro photog¬ 
raphy presents its own challenges—none 
of which are insurmountable. Ideally, if all 
underwater photographers could start 
with macro and work their way up to 
scenics, it would constitute a logical pro¬ 
gression from easiest to most difficult. 

In addition, the pursuit of macro sub¬ 
jects provides the diver with a fascinating 
education into the intricacies of life in the 
coral community. S 
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SCUBAPRO’S 
new second 
stage regulator 
offers style, 
comfort and 
ultra high 
performance. 


TheD-300, 

AClean Break 
With Tradition 

Just as a Porsche bespeaks a certain 
image of rugged beauty and high perfor¬ 
mance perfection in the automotive world, 
Scubapro’s new D-300 second stage reg¬ 
ulator was designed with a fine eye for 
style, comfort, performance and work¬ 
manship. A D-300 is a personal breathing 
machine. 

Departing from the frontal roundness 
of a traditional second stage, the visual 
simplicity of the D-300 second stage is 
startling. The D-300 doesn’t look like a 
regular second stage. The rounded 
shape has been replaced by a slim rec¬ 
tangular form. Gone is the traditional 
bright chrome cover. The case is now 
matte black and with a blue switch. The 
purge valve is now located behind the 
outer case. 

The new shape of the D-300 should 


please the underwater photographer be¬ 
cause it exposes more of a model's face. 

Advancing the trend established by 
Scubapro’s unique Pilot and subsequent 
A.I.R. I, the engineers broke with tradition 
to create a second stage with an aesthet¬ 
ically pleasing slim, smooth outer con¬ 
figuration, and a technically advanced in¬ 
ternal design to enhance air flow. The end 
result accomplished even more. The 
D-300 improved comfort, performance 
and maintainability. 

Molded of rugged fiberglass reinforced 
polyester and fitted with a Scubapro con¬ 
toured silicone mouthpiece, the D-300 
weighs 7.76 ounces—several ounces un¬ 
der second stages made of chrome- 
plated brass. Not carrying those extra 
ounces throughout a dive reduces jaw 
discomfort and fatigue. 

Purging the D-300 is very easy as the 
purge valve is behind the smooth rubber 
cover and a push almost anywhere on the 
cover releases air into the mouthpiece. 
The push can be made without even us¬ 
ing hands or a finger simply by pressing 
the D-300 against the back of the wrist. 
During buddy-breathing, squeezing the 
buddy's hand tighter against the regulator 
will cause the air to flow. 

Another bit of operational comfort re¬ 
sults from the D-300 having its exhaust 
valve located at the regulator's lowest 
point when in the normal “swim” orien¬ 
tation. This design detail ensures a dry 
regulator as any water entering the sec¬ 
ond stage will fall by gravity to rest on the 
exhaust valve and exit with the next ex¬ 
halation. No more little slosh of water 
hanging around waiting to trickle into the 
diver’s mouth if he looks up too far. Dry 
always equates to increased comfort. 

Besides comfort, superlative regulator 
performance is essential for the perfect 
dive. 

The perfect regulator would provide ef¬ 
fortless breathing. Since all regulators are 
machines and the breathing medium (air) 
changes its characteristics with depth, no 
regulator can be quite that efficient. The 
D-300 does, however, come close by us¬ 
ing innovative technology which departs 
from traditional regulator design. 

Developed from the Scubapro Pilot and 
A.I.R. I second stages which rewrote the 
book on open circuit scuba, the corner¬ 
stone of high performance breathing 
characteristics of the D-300 is its demand 
valve. Officially described as a pneu¬ 
matically balanced, coaxial flow, demand 
valve with downstream override, it is 
designed to provide smooth, almost ef¬ 
fortless, air flow independent of depth and 
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virtually independent of supply pressure. 

A pneumatic balance is achieved by 
shaping the demand poppet valve so the 
air supply pressure pushes almost equal¬ 
ly toward both ends of the valve. The sen¬ 
sitivity of the valve’s movement to breath¬ 
ing demand is not effected by a change 
in supply pressure. In unbalanced valves, 
a high supply pressure pushes directly on 
one end of the valve opening it more 
readily than a low supply pressure does. 

Coaxial flow gives smooth unseating/ 
reseating of the poppet valve besides pro¬ 
viding plenty of space for high air flow 
rates. The term coaxial describes the path 
of air as being along the axis of the valve. 

Downstream override prevents failure of 
a second stage low pressure hose—a 
safety factor divers expect from a modern 
regulator. The override is mandatory in a 
pneumatically balanced second stage 
because absolute balancing, though 
good for easy breathing, would remove 
the inherent protection of a ‘‘downstream” 
valve which freeflows to relieve excessive 
hose pressure. Downstream override 
slightly unbalances the poppet just 
enough to make it respond by venting a 
significant overpressure in the low pres¬ 
sure hose. 

Operating in conjunction with the highly 
sensitive demand valve to permit nearly 
effortless breathing is a feature dubbed 


VIVA. An acronym for venturi initiated 
vacuum assist, VIVA describes an action 
created by a combination of the aspirator 
air inlet and second stage case internal 
configuration which maintains the inhala¬ 
tion effort at or below the initial effort, 

The D-300 offers 
the performance, 
comfort, style 
and reliability of 
a world class 
winner. It is the 
regulator of 
tomorrow, here 
today. 

regardless of flow rate or depth. VIVA can 
be adjusted by a regulator technician to 
suit a diver’s particular desires. 

Though VIVA has been around for 
years in principle, it hasn’t been fully ex¬ 
ploited because of the constraints of 


building the second stage case of sheet 
brass. Subsituting fiberglass reinforced 
polyester for brass and forming the case 
by molding has allowed the manufacture 
of a more complex internal case geom¬ 
etry. This opened the way for aero- 
dynamically designing the inside to 
enhance VIVA while structurally design¬ 
ing the outside for manufacture. 

The results of molding the case instead 
of hammering it are easier breathing and 
better looks. But breathing is not just 
inhaling. 

Exhaling under water meets resistance 
which a diver must expand energy to 
overcome. That resistance has been re¬ 
duced a bit by using a large exhaust valve 
on the D-300 set right in the middle of the 
diaphragm to respond more readily to ex¬ 
haust pressures. Besides increased size, 
the exhaust valve (and the diaphragm) 
are made of an ultra-flexible elastomer 
which responds to slight changes in 
pressure yet is sufficiently rugged to pro¬ 
vide superior strength and life. 

Because the D-300 is so finely tuned 
for easy breathing, it may tend to freeflow 
during surf and boat entries, buddy¬ 
breathing and pre-dive preparations. A 
large '‘dive/pre-dive” selector switch on 
the front of the regulator prevents this dis¬ 
concerting freeflow by placing additional 
resistance on moving the diaphragm. 
‘‘Pre-dive” adds the resistance while a 
simple flick with even a mitted thumb, after 
starting a descent, removes it to restore 
sensitive inhalation for the dive. 

Performance of the D-300 is best dis¬ 
covered under water where all its engi¬ 
neering comes together to deliver near 
perfect breathing ease and comfort. Post¬ 
dive cleaning of the D-300 is simple. A 
freshwater rinse while pressurized will 
keep it in good shape. 

The D-300 is built in large part of fiber¬ 
glass reinforced polyester, both in the 
case and internally. Not only is the 
material physically strong enough to han¬ 
dle the abuse of being bumped against 
tanks, weights, and boats, it is chemical¬ 
ly resistant to the corrosive effects of pro¬ 
longed exposure to salt water. A D-300 
could easily last a lifetime, with just a 
modicum of care. 

The rubber front cover bears the brunt 
of bumps and scrapings but is easily re¬ 
moved and replaced. 

Access to the diaphragm does not re¬ 
quire any tools as does a standard regu¬ 
lator. Simply unscrewing a retaining ring 
frees the diaphragm for replacement and 
provides access to the demand valve it¬ 
self. Although readily accessible, adjust¬ 
ment of this area of a regulator is best left 
for the trained technician because it's the 
heart of the system. 

The D-300 offers the performance, 
comfort, style and reliability of a world 
class winner. It is the regulator of tomor¬ 
row, here today. S 


‘ONE DAY MOTHER MADE US 
J CHANGE OURSHOKIS 
■ THREE TIMES . —Tim Boyle 

BKi# When we first came up with a line of new shorts, everyone 

» ' was excited. Except the company President, my mother. 

V MHwii “Too ordinary,” she sniffed. 

So we looked for extraordinary 
touches. And found some. Like 
great madras prints that reverse madras to solid. 

to our unique Dirigible™ 

Cloth. Result: A real/wzrof 
shorts. Two in one. 

We added slash pockets, a 
wide waistband ana a com¬ 
fortable, generous cut. Then 
engineered them to typical 
Columbia high stress specs. 

Now, after all these im¬ 
provements, we are r< 
excited. 

And so’s Mom. To quc 
her jubilation, “They’ll d< 


A^Columbia 

Sportswear Company 



__ For color brochure; 
"send $1 to us at 6600 N. Baltimore, 
Dept. AF, Portland, Oregon 97203. 
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Abalone 

(Continued from page 

abalone that survive to the point where 
they select a permanent position are still 
preyed upon by sea stars, crabs, octopi, 
fishes and man. In clearing the plant area, 
divers removed and relocated as many 
crabs, sea stars and other known pred¬ 
ators as possible to increase the juvenile 
abalones’ chances for survival. After 
planting the abalone by placing them in 
or around cracks and crevices in specific 
locations on the rocky bottom, divers built 
habitats for the young abalone by piling 
rocks in the shape of a pyramid around 
the planted areas. 

Time will tell if this type of effort is suc¬ 
cessful in establishing new abalone popu¬ 
lations when they have been depleted. 
Hopefully, reseeding efforts along the 
North Coast, which have only been done 
on an experimental basis so far, will be 
able to bypass the stage in the abalone’s 
growth when it is the most vulnerable to 
predation. 

The abalone breeding season is not 
very well defined, but spawning is be¬ 
lieved to take place mainly in the spring 
and summer months. Once the eggs are 
fertilized, the free swimming larvae 
develop in 12 to 24 hours depending on 
water temperature. The free swimming 
period lasts from five days to two weeks, 


again depending primarily upon the tem¬ 
perature of the water. During this free 
swimming, planktonic larval stage, the 
mortality rate is extremely high, offsetting 
the female abalone’s tremendous capa¬ 
city to produce offspring. At the end of this 
stage, surviving larvae settle to the bot¬ 
tom, transform into their adult form and 
begin to graze. 

Adult abalone are herbivorous, feeding 
almost exclusively on diatoms and algae, 
including kelp. It is widely believed that 
once abalone establish a permanent site, 
they use the location as a home base 
from which they venture short distances 
to graze. Abalone feed on the kelp plants 
growing near them or on plants caught 
with its foot as they drift by. In calm, sub- 
tidal water, a red abalone may lift the front 
half of its foot and extend it to grasp plant 
fragments drifting within reach. Abalone 
can normally be found in areas where 
kelp beds are thick. 

In the shallow water of some of the most 
frequented kelp bed areas such as Salt 
Point, Timber Cove and Stillwater Cove, 
it is sometimes easier to locate lost or 
unintentionally discarded articles of dive 
equipment than legal abs. Abalone irons, 
gauges, goodie bags and weight belts of 
every size and description dot the bottom, 
memorializing countless forgettable dives. 
The more familiar dive spots seem to have 
a reputation for their limitless potential. 


Even though more and more casual 
divers come away more often without a 
limit, they still return to the same shallow 
spots affording easy access. In less ac¬ 
cessible areas and in depths of 20 feet 
or more, there has been no appreciable 
decline in the numbers of abalone due 
to the incursions of sport divers who abide 
by Fish and Game Regulations. 

Unfortunately, there are some divers 
who pick limits for other people, take 
undersized abalones, bag more than their 
limit, or use scuba tanks. These people, 
together with the occasional commercial 
poacher who literally cleans out an entire 
area of abalone, constitute a serious 
threat. It is just as easy for the sport diver 
to put the blame on these causes for the 
slowly declining abalone population, as 
it is for the non-diver to blame all divers 
in general. What is important at this junc¬ 
ture is that everyone understand the 
whole picture, and realize the potential 
harm their actions can cause and take 
responsibility for those actions. Divers 
should continue to enjoy this seafood 
delicacy, but at the same time should 
abide by the limitations imposed by the 
Fish and Game Commission and should 
do everything possible to insure that 
abalone will remain one of the treasures 
of the beautiful California North Coast. S 


” WHY DIVE GRAND BAHAMA? ^ 

Reason No. 6 

^At UNEXSO, the boats 
and equipment are reliable. 

And our scheduled j 
dive trips go out- 
even if there's 
only one 
diver on - _ 
the boat! ” 

GINA A 

CHENOWETH j|j| 

UNEXSO Instructor 


i, the boats 
are reliable. 


Compare facilities and prices. 

Then you'll know why the famous 
Underwater Explorers Society 
is famous. 


Write for our Dive Destination 
Checklist and color brochure, 
and we'll send you a certificate 
fora FREE DIVE in the Bahamas! 
One certificate per customer, please. 


UNDERWATER/ 
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Tahiti 

(Continued from page 

most divers confine themselves to a group 
known as the Society Islands. They were 
so-named by Capt. Cook after he spent 
eight months at sea because, by his stan¬ 
dards, the islands were packed very close 
together. Perception is a strange thing: 
Tahiti and Bora Bora are 416 miles apart, 
and Bora Bora’s not even the most dis¬ 
tant of the group. 

In the Society Islands, dive facilities are 
available on the three main islands: Tahiti 
island, Moorea and Bora Bora. 

Among Tahiti island's operators are 
Tahiti Plongee (9 West Coast at Marina 
Lotus; tel. Marina 427669) and Tahiti 
Aquatics (B.R 6008, Faaa; tel. 428042. 
ext. 0951). Tahiti Plongee is open daily, of¬ 
fering check-out dives, beginner’s and 
advanced dive training. Tahiti Aquatique 
is headed up by U.S. marine biologist 
Dick Johnson who uses U.S. equipment, 
including Scubapro regulators. Both 
charge between $18-$30 for a single tank 
dive. Typically, the lower rate is only for 
dives with six people or more. 

Water temperatures average a warm 80 
degrees year-round, with diving done 
both inside Tahiti island’s lagoon and on 
the outer reef. The lagoon is amazingly 
varied. Both a 100-foot long freighter 
wreck and a Catalina PBY seaplane lie 
together in one location. The hulls of each 
are at 30 feet and drop to a maximum of 
80 feet. 


On the outer reef, divers will find walls, 
plateaus and caves, including one where 
a couple of small reef whitetip sharks have 
been trained to eat out of a diver's hand. 
Tahiti Aquatique advises 2 or 3 days of 
diving at substantially different locations, 
which is more than enough since almost 
no one goes to Tahiti and stays put on a 
single island. 

For French Polynesia as you always 
imagined it, take the 7-minute, $30 shut¬ 
tle flight to Moorea, just 32 miles west of 
Tahiti. Most afternoons, Moorea has a lay¬ 
er of clouds hanging over its peaks, giv¬ 
ing it an almost mystical appearance. The 
mountainous interior is uninhabited. Small 
towns dot the coast. 

Flying into Moorea, you’ll notice two 
bays cut into the north coast: Pao Pao 
(which is also called Cook’s Bay) and 
Opunohu. During the week, Moorea is 
very quiet since many of the locals com¬ 
mute to Papeete to work. On weekends, 
the island becomes Papeete's 
playground. 

At the moment, only the newly remodel¬ 
ed Club Med on Moorea specializes in 
scuba. Located on the northwestern tip 
of the island, Club Med Moorea is ideal¬ 
ly situated as the sun is often shining there 
when the rest of the island is socked in 
by clouds. 

As with any vacation destination, prices 
are higher if a traveler does not take ad¬ 
vantage of package plans. Beachfront 
hotel rooms, especially those on stilts out 
over the water are pricey! But all hotels 


offer a full range of room prices and many 
offer meal plans. Tour, cruise and package 
plan information is listed below. The rate 
for Club Med Moorea is a flat $100 a day, 
which includes three meals, all diving and 
such activities as water skiing, outrigger 
canoe trips and day-long picnics. 

A barrier reef and two small islands 
form a beautiful lagoon in front of the Club 
which is perfect for snorkeling. Spend as 
much time exploring here as diving the 
outside reef since the corals there have 
been hard hit. However, quite a few fish 
and several large morays which can be 
handfed live on the outside reef. Don’t 
miss visiting the small islands in front of 
the Club. They’re usually not very crowd¬ 
ed and perfect for swimming. 

As striking as Moorea is, my personal 
favorite is Bora Bora, a one-hour, $130 
roundtrip flight from Papeete. Bora Bora 
is a favorite retreat for writers and movie 
makers and is surprisingly unspoiled with 
slightly over 3,500 inhabitants. The island 
is surrounded by a barrier reef pierced 
by just one opening. Approaching, you 
get a spectacular view as Mount Paia 
looms over the village of Vaitape, domi¬ 
nating the lagoon. For the tourist, this is 
true Polynesia. Many of the thatched hotel 
bungalows are built on stilts right out over 
the water. 

Bora Bora is supposed to have Poly¬ 
nesia’s finest dancers and fishermen. In 
fact, one of the most unusual pastimes is 
lassoing sharks near the barrier reef. This 
is done by throwing out a chum line which 
attracts a school of blacktips. When they 
attack the bait, the sharks pass through 
a wide loop which the angler pulls tight 
at the critical moment, then reels in the 
shark hand over hand. 

Snorkeling in Bora Bora’s lagoon is par¬ 
ticularly good. Besides lots of colorful fish, 
a school of manta rays numbering as 
many as 30, can often be seen. Diving on 
the outer reef is offered only by the Hotel 
Bora Bora. Depending on the number of 
hotel guests, arranging a scuba trip is 
possible even if you're not staying there. 

Club Med also has a small operation 
here. It houses only 80 guests, all in stilt 
cottages built out over the water. The Club 
does offer regular snorkel trips and shark 
lassoing expeditions—separately. The 
rate here is also $100 a day. A good 
bargain is a combined Club Med 
package of six days in Moorea and four 
in Bora Bora, all for $1103. That includes 
the two shuttle trips back and forth to 
Moorea and the roundtrip hop to Bora 
Bora but not the flight from the U.S. 

For complete information on all the 
hotels in the Society Islands, contact the 
Tahiti Tourist Promotion Board, Suite 110, 
122233 W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles, 
CA 90064; telephone (213) 207-1919. For 
Club Med, write 40 W. 57th St., New York, 
NY 10019; or call toll free (800) CLUB 
MED. 
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Information supplied by the Tahiti Tourist 
Board is general in nature but does con¬ 
tain addresses for more details. Many tour 
and cruise companies offer packages in 
conjunction with the French Airline, UTA. 
For information, including prices, call 
1-800-2-TAHITI or write UTA French Air¬ 
lines, 509 Madison Ave., New York, NY 
10022. 

Tahiti also offers archeological sites and 
temples on Riatea, the ancient center of 
Polynesian culture, or visit Rangiroa, the 
second largest atoll in the South Pacific. 
Beyond are the Gam bier and Austral ar¬ 
chipelagos, the Tuamotu islands and the 
Marquesas. 

One short visit to Tahiti is far from 
enough, that’s why there was a mutiny on 
the “Bounty". No one in his right mind 
would ever want to leave. 8 
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ALABAMA 

Capitol Dive Center 

5163 Atlanta Hwy. 

Montgomery 36109 
(205) 279-8002 
Tuesday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Monday: 12 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

Grant Azbell's Outdoor World 

1525 Broadway St. 

Sheffield 35660 
(205) 383-2930 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 5 
Skinny’s Scuba Shack 
1215 Center Point Rd. 

Birmingham 35216 
(205) 853-5000 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 8 to 4 
Closed Wed. & Sun. 
Southeastern Divers, Inc. 

325 S. Court St. 

Florence 35630 
(205) 766-3483 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Southeastern Divers, Inc. 

2504 Memorial Pkwy. 

Huntsville 35801 
(205) 536-8404 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Tropical Outfitters 
Watersports, Inc. 

Route 1, Box 581 - Hwy. 59 
Gulf Shores 36542 
(205) 968-2339 
Daily: 9 to 6 

ALASKA 

Alaska Mining & Diving 
Supply Inc. 

3222 Commercial Dr. 

Anchorage 99501 
(907) 277-1741 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 


SCUBAPRO 

Authorized Dealers 


Denali Diving Specialties 

Mi. 42 Parks Hwy. 

Wasilla 99867 
(907) 376-3483 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Closed Tues. & Sun 
Don's Dive Shop 
106 Forest Dr. 

Kenai 99611 
(907) 283-5109 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
S.E. Diving Schoools 
203 Lincoln St. 

Sitka 99835 
(907) 747-8279 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Mac's Dive Shop 
2214 Muir Street 
Juneau 99801 
(907) 789-5115 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 5 

ARIZONA 

Aqua Sports 

4230 E. Indian School Rd. 
Phoenix 85018 
(602) 955-4120 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6:30 
Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
Desert Divers of Tucson 
3550 N. 1st Ave. Ste. 140 


Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
Tucson School of Diving 
3575 E. Speedway 
Tucson 85716 
(602) 795-1440 
Tuesday-Saturday: 10 to 7 

ARKANSAS 

Rick’s Pro Dive 'N Ski Shop Inc. 

2323 N. Poplar 
N. Little Rock 72114 
(501) 753-6004 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
SportsCo-Scuba Hut 
2806 W. Sunset 
Springdale 72764 
(501) 751-0636 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 

CALIFORNIA 

Aloha Diving School 

2910 W. Magnolia Ave. 

Burbank 91505 
(818) 846-1320 
Monday-Saturday: 12 to 7 
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Aloha Diving School 

7626 Tampa Ave. 

Reseda 91335 
(818) 343-6343 
Monday-Saturday: 12 to 7 
American Institute of Diving 
1901 Pacific Coast Hwy, 

I Lomita 90717 

(213) 326-6663 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Sat. & Sun.: 9 to 6 
Aqua Ventures 
2172 Pickwick Dr. 

Camarillo 93010 
(805) 484-1594 
Monday-Friday: 10:30 to 6 
Saturday: 9:30 to 7 
Aqua Ventures 
1001 S. Harbor Blvd. 

Oxnard 93030 
(805) 985-8861 

Monday-Thursday: 10:30 to 6 
Fri. & Sat.: 9 to 6:30 

Aqua-Gear 

1254 9th Ave. 

! San Francisco 94122 

(415) 564-2825 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Aquarius Dive Shop 
2240 Del Monte Ave. 

Monterey 93940 
(408) 375-1933 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 7 to 6 
Baja Expeditions, Inc. 

P.O. Box 3725 
San Diego 92103 
(619) 297-0506 
Black Bart’s Aquatics 
34145 Costa Hwy. 

Dana Point 92629 
(714) 496-5891 
Monday-Saturday: 8 to 6 
Black Bart’s Aquatics 
24882 Muirlands 
I El Toro 92630 
(714) 855-2323 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 6 
Bob’s Dive Shop 
4374 N. Blackstone Ave. 

Fresno 93726 
(209) 225-DIVE 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday (Summer): 9 to 6 
Cal Aquatics 
22725 Ventura Blvd. 

. Woodland Hills 91364 

s (818) 346-4799 

Monday-Friday: 9:30 to 9 
Saturday: 9:30 to 6:30 
Catalina Divers Supply 
On The Pier 
Avalon 90704 
(213) 510-0330 

Colo-Riv-Val Divers & Supply 

2001 Desota 
! Needles 92363 

(714) 326-3232 
D.D.B. Dive Shop 
PO Box 5429 
Rancho Dominguez 90221 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 9 
The Dive Shop 
16475 Harbor Blvd. 

Mountain Valley 92708 
| (714) 531-5838 

Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6 
Friday: 10 to 7 
Sat. & Sun.: 10 to 6 
Dive West 
115 W. Main St. 

Santa Maria 93454 
(805) 925-5878 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 6 
Divers Corner 
11200 Old River School Rd. 
Downey 90241 
213) 927-1417 

Mon., Wed., Fri., & Sat.: 9 to 6 
Tues. & Thurs.: 9 to 9 
Sunday: 12 to 5 


Divers Den 

22 Anacapa St. 

Santa Barbara 93101 
(805) 963-8917 

Saturday-Thursday: 8:30 to 5:30 
Friday: 8:30 to 7 
Divers Supply of 
Santa Barbara County 
5854 Hollister Ave. 

Goleta 93117 
(805) 964-0180 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5:30 
Divers West 
2695 •’A" E. Foothill Blvd. 
Pasadena 91107 
(818) 796-4287 
Tuesday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
The Diving Locker 
1020 Grand Ave. 

San Diego 92109 
(619) 272-1120 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 5 
The Diving Locker 
348 E. Grand Ave. 

Escondido 92025 
(619) 746-8980 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
The Diving Locker 
405 N. Hwy. 101 
Solana Beach 92075 
(619)755-6822 
Monday: 10 to 6 
Tuesday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 5 
The Diving Locker 
4619 Mission Gorge PI. 

San Diego 92120 
(619) 286-6800 
Monday-Friday: 10 fo 7 
Saturday: 8 to 5 
Sunday: 8 to 12 
Far West Marine Center 
2941 Willow Lane 
Thousand Oaks 91361 
(805) 495-3600 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Far West Marine Center 
1727 Los Angeles Ave. 

Simi Valley 93065 
(805) 522-3483 (DIVE) 

Daily: 10 to 6 

Far West Marine Center 

18917V2 Soledad Canyon 
Canyon Country 91351 
(805) 252-6955 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Howell’s Dive Shop 
1426 Eureka Way 
Redding 96001 
(916) 241-1571 
Monday-Saturday: 8 to 6 
Hydro Space Dive Shop 
& Scuba Schools 
4345 Sonoma Blvd, 

Vallejo 94590 
(707) 554-6957 
Tues.-Sat.: 10 to 8 
Sunday: 9 to 5 
Innerspace Divers 
1305 N. Chester 
Bakersfield 93308 
(805) 399-1425 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
Island Marine & 

Sporting Goods 
124 Catalina Ave. 

Avalon 90704 
(213) 510-0238 
Daily: 9 to 4 
Malibu Divers 
21231 Pacific Coast Hwy. 

Malibu 90265 
(213) 456-2396 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 6 


Marin Skin Diving 

3765 Redwood Hwy. 

San Rafael 94903 
(415) 479-4332 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Sat. & Sun.: 9 to 5 
Marina Del Rey Divers 
2539 Lincoln Blvd. 

Marina Del Rey 90291 
(213) 827-1131 CA only 
1-800-227-9042 Others 
Friday, Saturday: 10 to 7:30 
Sunday: 10 to 4:00 
NAPA Gun & Dive Exchange 
950 Randolph St. 

Napa 94559 
(707) 255-3900 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Openwater Habitat, Inc. 

411 South Main Street 
Orange 92668 

(714) 633-7283/CA 1-800-334-6467 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 
Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 7 
Outrigger Dive Shop 
2110 Winchester Blvd. 

Campbell 95008 
(408) 374-8411 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
Pacific Sporting Goods 
11 39th PI. 

Belmont Shore 90813 
(213) 434-1604 

Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6:30 
Friday: 10 to 7, Sat.: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 5 
Pacific Sporting Goods 
1719 S. Pacific Ave. 

San Pedro 90731 
(213) 833-2422 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6:30 
Friday: 10 to 7, Sat.: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 5 
Peninsula Diving Center 
1015 W. El Camino Real 
Mountain View 94040 
(415) 965-2241 
Tuesday-Friday: 10:30 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
The Pinnacles Dive Center 
875 Grant Ave. 

Novato 94947 

(415) 897-9962 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 4 

The Pinnacles Dive Center 

2100 Armory Dr. 

Santa Rosa 95401 
(707) 542-3100 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 4 
San Diego Divers Supply 
4004 Sports Arena Blvd. 

San Diego 92110 
(619) 224-3439 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 7 

Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 6 
Scuba Duba Dive Shop 
7126 Reseda Blvd. 

Reseda 91335 
(818) 881-4545 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Scuba Haus 
2501 Wilshire Blvd. 

Santa Monica 90403 

(213) 828-2916 

Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6 

Friday: 10 to 7 

Sat.: 10 to 6, Sun.: 12 to 5 

Scuba Toys 

9547 Valley View Ave. 

Cypress 90630 
(714) 527-0430 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Sat.: 10 to 7, Sun.: 10 to 6 
Scuba Toys Too 
1640 W. Lincoln 
Anaheim 92801 
(714) 956-5540 
Monday-Thursday: 12 to 7 
Friday: 12 to 8 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 6 


Scubaventures 

2222 E. Cliff Dr. 

Santa Cruz 95062 
(408) 476-5201 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 5 
Saturday 8 Sunday: 8 to 6 
Friday: 9 to 6 

Southern Calif. Diving Center 

1121 S. Glendora Ave. 

West Covina 91790 
(818) 338-8863 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 7 
Sport Diving West, Inc. 

11501 Whittier Blvd. 

Whittier 90601 
(213) 692-7373 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sports Cove 
896 Alamo Dr. 

Vacaville 95688 
(707) 448-9454 
Monday-Friady: 10 to 8 
Sat.: 10 to 6, Sun.: 12 to 5 
The Stalker 
8065 Greenback Ln. 

Citrus Heights 95610 
(916) 481-6286 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 5 
St. Thomas 
1432 Clovis Avenue 
Clovis 93612 
(209) 297-7005 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Stan’s Skindiving 
554 S. Bascom St. 

San Jose 95128 
(408) 294-7717 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6:30 
Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 5 

Tri Valley Scuba School, Inc. 

21310 San Ramon Valley Rd. 

San Ramon 94583 
(415) 828-5040 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
Ukiah Skin and Scuba 
1178 N. State St. 

Ukiah 95482 
(707) 462-5396 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 5:30 
Saturday: 7 to 5 
Sunday (April-Oct.): 6 to 3 
Undersea Showcase 
1335 West Foothill Blvd. 

Upland 91786 
(714) 946-2266 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Underwater Schools of 
America, Inc. 

306 Wisconsin Ave. 

Oceanside 92054 
(619) 722-7826 
Daily: 9 to 6 

Underwater School of America 

27601 Forbes Road 
Laguna Niguel 92677 
™t) 831-6650 


SKtf 


Ventura County Skin & Scuba 

1559 Spinnaker, Suite 108 
Ventura 93001 

E 656-0167 

lay-Saturday: 9:30 to 6 
Sunday: 10 to 5 
Water Sports Unlimited 
732 North H Street 
Lompoc 93436 
(805) 736-1800 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

COLORADO 

Beaver Divers 

T10 East Beaver Creek Blvd. 

Avon 81620 
(303) 476-5397 
Monday-Friday: 10-2, 3:30-8 
Blue Mesa Scuba Center 
500 N. Townsend Ave. 

Montrose 81401 
(303) 249-8669 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
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Denver Divers Supply 

557 Milwaukee 
Denver 80206 
(303) 399-2877 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Diver’s Reef 
3014 N. Nevada 
Colorado Springs 80907 
(303) 634-3366 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Rocky Mountain Diving & 
Sailboard Center 
1737 15th St. 

Boulder 80302 
(303) 449-8606 
Monday-Friday: 10:30 to 6:30 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

CONNECTICUT 

Swim & Dive Center (Multi-Tech) 

190 Flanders Rd. 

Niantic 06357 
(203) 739-9596 

DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

National Diving Center 

4932 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. 

Washington D.C. 20016 
(202) 363-6123 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 5 

Sunday: 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. (5:30-10:30) 

FLORIDA 

ABC Sports Inc. 

1915 Unhart 
Ft. Myers 33901 
(813) 334-4616 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 5:30 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
Adventure Scuba 
150 N. U.S. Hwy. 1 
Tequesta 33458 
(305) 746-1555 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 3 
Ameri Dive 
7166 Beracasa Way 
Boca Raton 33433 
(305) 395-4407 
Daily: 9 to 7 
American Diving 
Headquarters Inc. 

Route 1, Box 274B 
Key Largo 33037 
(305) 451-0037 
Daily: 7:30 to 6 
Aqua Den Scuba 
9469 S.E. Hwy. 441 
Ocala 32671 
(904) 245-5567 
Closed Tuesday 
Other Days: 10-7 
Aquanauts South 
919 S.W. 87th Ave. 

Miami 33174 

(305) 262-9295 

Monday-Saturday: 9 to 7 

AquaShop 

505 Northlake Blvd. 

North Palm Beach 33408 
(305) 848-9042 
Monday-Friday: 9:30 to 6:30 
Saturday: 7 to 6 
Sunday: 7 to 4 
Aquatic Center Inc. 

2126 S.W. 34th St. 

Gainesville 32608 
(904) 377-DIVE 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Buddy’s Dive Shop 
M.M. 80 Overseas Hwy. 

Islamorada 33036 
(305) 664-4707 
Daily: 8 to 6 


C & G Sporting Goods Inc. 

137 Harrison Ave. 

Panama City 32401 
(904) 769-2317 

Monday-Saturday: 8:30 to 5:30 
Coastal Sport & Diving 
2407 10th Ave. North 
Lake Worth 33460 
(305) 965-0524 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Sunday: 7:30 to 2 
D & S Diving 
225 E. Brandon Blvd. 

Brandon 33511 
(813) 681-1961 

Mon., Wed., Fri. & Sat.: 10 to 6 
Tues. & Thurs.: 10 to 9 
Dive Shop II 
Sea Mist Marina 
700 Casa Loma Hwy. 

Boynton Beach 33435 
(305) 278-9111, 734-5566 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 5 
Franks Dive Shop 
301 E. Blue Heron Blvd. 

Riviera Beach 33404 
(305) 848-7632 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 5:30 
Saturday & Sunday: 7 to 5:30 
Hal Watts Mr. Scuba 
2215 E. Colonial Dr. 

Orlando 32803 
(305)896-4541 
Monday-Friday: 1 to 6:30 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Hall's Dive Shop 
1688 Overseas Hwy 
Marathon 33050 
(305) 743-5929 
Daily: 9 to 6 
Island Dive, Inc. 

241 N. Collior Blvd. 

Marco Island 33937 
(813) 394-9777 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Jensen Beach Divers 
1991 Northeast Dixie Hwy. 

Jensen Beach 33457 
(305) 334-7333 
Daily: 9 to 6 

Key West Pro Dive Shop, Inc. 

1605 N. Roosevelt Blvd. 

Key West 33040 


Ocean Pro Dive Shop Inc. 

2259 Bee Ridge Rd. 

Sarasota 33582 
(813) 924-3483 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Panama City Dive Center 
4823 Thomas Drive 
Panama City 
(904) 235-3390 
Daily: 9 to 6 

Professional Diving Schools 
of Florida 

Bahia Mar Yachting Center 
801 Seabreeze Ave. 

Ft. Lauderdale 33316 
(305) 761-3413 
Daily: 9 to 5 
Scuba Shop 
230 N. Eglin Parkway 
Fort Walton Beach 32548 
(904) 863-1341 
Sunday-Friday: 9 to 5 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Scuba-Ski Inc. 

118 9th St., South 
Naples 33940 
(813) 262-7389 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sea Center Dive Shop 
M.M. 29Vj Rt. U.S. 1 
Big Pine Key 33043 
(305) 872-2319 
Daily: 8 to 6 

Skipper’s Diving Center 

408 E. Wright St. 

Pensacola 32501 
(904) 434-0827 
Summer/Daily: 9 to 6 
Winter/Closed Sunday 


Submariner 

940 N.E. 20th Ave. 

Fort Lauderdale 33304 
(305) 522-7722 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Tackle Shack 
7801 66th St. North 
Pinellas Park 33565 
(813) 546-5080 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Vortex Springs 
Route 2, Box 18A 
Ponce de Leon 32455 
(904) 836-4979 
Monday-Thursday: 7:30 to 5 
Friday-Sunday: 7 to 7 

GEORGIA 

Dive Sales, Inc. 

1925 Piedmont Circle 

Atlanta 30324 

(404) 872-6448 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 2 

Diving Locker 

42 W. Montgomery Cross Roads 

Savannah 31416 

(912) 927-6603 

Daily: 10 to 6 

Planet Ocean Scuba Center 

Windsor Village Shopping Center 
Columbus 31909 
(404) 563-8675 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6:30 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

HAWAII 

Aloha Dive Shop 

Koko Marina Shopping Center 
Honolulu, Oahu 96825 
(808) 395-8882, 5922 
Daily: 8 to 5:30 
Aquatics Kauai Ltd. 

4-733 Kuhio Hwy. 

Kapaa, Kauai 96746 
(808) 822-9213 

Monday-Saturday: 8:30 to 5:30 
Sunday: 9 to 5 
Central Pacific Divers 
780 Front St. 

Lahaina, Maui 96761 

(808) 661-4661 

Daily: 7 to 9 

Hawaiian Divers 

4510 Salt Lake Blvd., Suite D7 

Honolulu, Oahu 96819 

(808) 847-8969 

Monday-Friday: 9 to 5 

Sat : 8 to 6 Sun.: 8 to 4 

Kohaia Divers, Ltd. 

P.O. Box 4935 
Kawaihae 96743 
Daily: 7 to 5 

Kona Coast Skin Diver Ltd. 

75-5614 Palani Road 
Kailua Kona 96740 
(808) 329-8802 

Daily including holidays: 7 to 6 
Lahaina Divers, Inc. 

162 Lahainaluna Road 
Lahaina, Maui 96761 
(808) 667-7496 
Daily: 8 to 9:30 
Leeward Dive Center 
85-979 Farrington Hwy. 

Wainae, Oahu 96792 
(808) 696-3414 
Daily: 8 to 5 
Maui Dive Shop 
PO Box 1018 Azeka Pi. 

Kihei, Maui 96753 
(808) 879-3388 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 9 p.m. 

Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 6 
Ocean Activities Center 
3750 Wailea Alanui D2 
Wailea, Maui 96753 
(808) 879-4485 
Daily: 9 to 6 


Rainbow Divers 

1652 Wilikina Dr. 
Wahiawa, Oahu 96786 


(808) 622-4532 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 6 


Sea Paradise 

PO Box 5655 
Kailua-Kona 96740 
(808) 322-2500 
Daily: 7:30 to 5:30 
Sea Sage 
4-1378 Kuhio Hwy. 

Kappa, Kauai 96746 
(808) 822-3841 

Daily including holidays: 8:30 to 5 
Ocean Adventures 
406 Kam Hwy. 

Pearl City, Oahu 96782 
(808) 487-9060 
Monday-Sunday: 8 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 4 
Closed Wednesday 
South Seas Aquatics 
1050 Ala Moana Blvd. 

Honolulu 96734 
(808) 538-3854 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Sunday: 10 to 4 
Waikiki Diving, Inc. 

420 Nahua St. 

Honolulu, Oahu 96815 

K 922-7188, 7189 
lay-Friday: 8 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 5 


IDAHO 

The Scuba Diving Co. 

219 W. 37th St. 

Boise 83714 
(208) 343-4470 
Daily: 9:30 to 6:30 

ILLINOIS 

Anchor International Inc. 

315 W. Ogden Ave. 

Westmont 60559 
(312) 971-1060 
Monday-Friday: 12 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5, Sunday: 10 to 3 
Anchor International 
1790 Algonquin Rd. 

Arlington Heights 60005 
(312) 253-1960 

Mon., Tues., Thurs., Fri.: 5 to 9 
The Scuba Shop Inc. 

800 Roosevelt Rd., Bldg. D-104 
Glen Ellyn 60137 
(312) 858-4485 

IOWA 

Dubuque Yacht Basin 

1630 E. 16th St. 

Dubuque 52001 
(319) 556-7708 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
Iowa State Skin Diving 
Schools, Inc. 

West University Plaza 

7500 W. University Ave., Suite C 

Des Moines 50311 

(515) 255-0001 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Saturday: 10 to 6 

INDIANA 

Divers Supply Company, Inc. 

3301 N. Illinois St. 

Indianapolis 46208 
(317) 923-5335 
Mon., Wed. & Fri.: 9 to 7:30 
Tues. & Thurs.: 9 to 5:30 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Divers World 
1271 E. Morgan Ave. 

Evansville 47711 
(812) 423-2738 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 8 to 5 
Pro Dive Shop 
3203 Covington Road 
Ft. Wayne 46804 
(210) 432-7745 

Mon., Tues., Thurs. & Fri.: 12 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 1 
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Underwater Adventures, Inc. 

1509 Goshen Road 
Fort Wayne 46808 
} (219) 484-1456 

! Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 

Saturday: 9 to 5 

KANSAS 

Adventure Sports 

: East Side Brittany Shopping Center 

I 2120 N. Woodawn #370 

Wichita 67208 
f (316) 689-8052 

I Daily: 10 to 6 

The Dive Shop 
3606 W. 95th St. 

Leawood 66206 
E (913) 381-4400 

baity: 10 to 7 
Sunflower II 
208 West B Street 
I Ellinwood 67526 

I (316) 564-2088 

> Monday-Saturday: 2 to 7 

KENTUCKY 

1 Divers, Inc. 

! 4807 Dixie Hwy. 

! Louisville 40216 

I (502) 448-7433 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

£: Saturday: 10 to 5 

Lexington Dive Shop 

[ 819 Euclid Ave. 

| Lexington 40502 

K 266-4703 

Jay-Friday: 11 to 7 

’ Saturday: 11 to 5 

Louisville Dive Shop 
S 2478 Bardstown Rd. 

Louisville 40205 
I (502) 458-8427 

! Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 

■ Saturday: 11 to 5 

LOUISIANA 

Adventure Sports Inc. 

I 1817 Texas Ave. 

I Shreveport 71103 

[ (318) 425-5870 

Monday-Saturday: 10:30 to 6:30 
Bayou Ventures Inc. 

809 Brashear Ave. 

Morgan City 70381 
(504) 385-3483 
! Monday-Friday: 9 to 5 

j Saturday: 9 to 12 

Houma Watersports 
; 3219 W. Main 

6 Houma 70360 

( (504) 879-2900 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
[ Saturday: 10 to 3 

Sea Horse Diving Academy 
S 5400 Crowder Blvd., Unit "E" 

t New Orleans 70127 

| (504) 246-6523 

i Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 

f Saturday: 10 to 6 

Seven Seas 
633 Oak Villa Blvd. 

; Baton Rouge 70815 

(504) 926-1819 

f Monday-Saturday: 9:30 to 5:30 
Vineyards Dive Shop 

I 1400 W, Esplanade Ave., Unit E 
i Kenner 70065 

| (504) 469-3483 

I Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

| Saturday: 10 to 6 

MAINE 

Aqua Diving Academy 

| 1183 Congress St. 

Portland 04101 
(207) 772-4200 

[ Monday-Saturday: 10 to 5 
Skin Diver’s Paradise 

j RFD #3, Turner Rd., Box 817 
Auburn 04210 
I (207) 782-7739 

! Monday-Friday: 2 to 9 
Saturday: 7 to 6 


8105 Harford Rd. 

Baltimore 21234 
(301) 668-6866 

Mon., Tues., Thurs. & Fri.: 9:30 to 9 

Wed. & Sat.: 9:30 to 5 

Divers World 

971 Selim Road 

Silver Springs 20910 

(301) 587-7794 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 9 

Saturday & Sunday: 9 to 5 

The Scuba Hut, Inc. 

139 Delaware Avenue 
Glen Burnie 21061 
(301) 761-4520 
Mon., Wed. & Fri.: 10 to 8 
Tuesday & Saturday: 10 to 6 
Tide Water Aquatics 
1315 Forest Dr. 

Annapolis 21403 
(301) 268-1992 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 5 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Aquarius Diving Center Inc. 

3239 Cranberry Hwy. 

Buzzards Bay 02532 
(617) 759-DIVE 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 8 to 4 
Lowell Scuba Center 
477 Gorham St. 

Lowell 01852 
(617) 453-7574 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 5:30 
Ultramarine Divers 
94 Commonwealth Ave. 

Concord 01742 
(617) 369-1154 
baily: 10 to 8 
United Divers, Inc. 

59 Washington St. 

Somerville 02143 
(617) 666-0410 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8, 

Saturday: 9 to 6 
Summer/Sunday: 9 to 4 
Whaling City Diving Center 
39 Main St. 

Fairhaven 02719 
(617) 992-2662 

(Winter) Monday-Friday: 4:30 to 7:30 
Sat.: 10 to 4, Sun.: 9 to 12 
(Summer) Monday-Friday: 10 to 7:30 
Sat.: 9 to 5, Sun.: 9 to 1 

MICHIGAN 

Kalamazoo Dive Center 

1622 Bloomfield Ave. 

Kalamazoo 49001 

(616) 345-2060 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Saturday: 10 to 5 

Divers Incorporated 

3380 Washtenaw Avenue 

Ann Arbor 48104 

(313) 971-7771 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 5 

Closed Tuesday & Sunday 

Recreational Diving Systems 

4424 N. Woodward 

Royal Oak 48072 

(313) 549-0303 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Saturday: 10 to 5 

Scuba North, Inc. 

13258 W. Bayshore Dr. 

Traverse City 49684 
(616) 947-2520 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 6 
Friday-Saturday: 9 to 7 
Sunday: 10 to 5 
(Winter) Mon.-Sat.: 10 to 6 
The Scuba Shack 
9982 W. Higgins Lake Dr. 

Higgins Lake 48627 
(517) 821-6477 

(Summer) Monday-Friday: 9 to 5 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 8 


Seaquatics, Inc. 

979 S. Saginaw Road 
Midland 48640 
(517) 835-6391 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Skamt Shop 
5055 Plainfield N.E. 

Grand Rapids 49505 
(616) 364-8418 

Monday, Wednesday, Friday: 10 to 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday: 10 to 
Tom & Jerry’s Skin 
& Scuba Shop 
20318 Van Born Ave. 

Dearborn Heights 49125 

(313) 278-1124 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 5 

ZZ Under Water World, Inc. 
1806 E. Michigan Avenue 
Lansing 48912 
(517) 485-3894 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

MINNESOTA 

Central Minesota Divers 

102 E. St. Germain 
St. Cloud 56301 
(612) 252-7572 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Club Scuba East 
2280 Maplewood Dr. 

Maplewood 55109 
(612) 484-7252 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
(Summer) Sunday: 9 to 1 
Club Scuba West 
1300 E. Wayzata Blvd. 

Wayzata 55391 
(612) 473-4266 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
(Summer) Sunday: 9 to 1 

MISSISSIPPI 

Skippers Diving 

4441 N. State 

Jackson 39201 

(601) 362-6969 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 5 

South Mississippi Dive 

& Sport Shop 

Route 10, Box 418, Highway 19 

Gulfport 39503 

(601) 832-3193 

Monday-Saturday: 8 to 5 

MISSOURI 

Divers Village 

PO Box 329, Cake Road West 20 
Lake Ozark 65049 

(314) 365-3242 
baily: 9 to 6 
John The Diver 
S.R. 1, Box 911 
Branson 65616 

1 338-2224 


£33 


v. through Feb. open by appt. 
Table Rock State Park Marina 
S.R. 1, Box 911 
Branson 65616 
(417) 334-3069 
Daily: sunrise to sunset 
Nov. through Feb. open by appt. 
The Dive Shop North 
8135 North Oak 
Kansas City 
(816) 436-5448 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

MONTANA 

Mountain State Divers Supply 

1525 Central 
Billings 59102 
(406) 252-7583 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 


NEBRASKA 

Action Sports ’N’ Sail 

325 N. 72nd Street 
Omaha 68114 

^ 551-6776 

lay-Saturday: 10 to 7 

Big Mac Scuba & Sail 

P.O. Box 713 

Lake McConaughy 69101 
(308) 726-2532 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 5 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 6 
Fathom Dive 
13 W. 18th 
Scotts Bluff 69361 
(308) 635-1556 
Daily: 10 to 6 
NEVADA 
Desert Divers Supply 
5720 E. Charleston Blvd 
Las Vegas 89122 
(702) 438-1000 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 6 
Closed Tuesday 
Saturday & Sunday: 7 to 6 
Sierra Dive Co. 

104 E. Grove St. 

Reno 89502 
(702) 825-2147 

Mon., Tues., Thurs. & Fri.: 9 to 6 
Wednesday: 9 to 9:30 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Atlantic Aqua Sports 

522 Sagamore Rd. 

Rye 03870 

(603) 436-4443 

Daily: 8 to 5, Closed Tues. 

NEW JERSEY 

Cedar Grove Divers Supply 

492 Pompton Ave., Route 23 
Cedar Grove 07009 
(201) 857-1748 
Tuesday-Friday: 12 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Closed Sunday & Monday 
Professional Divers, Inc. 

70 Hwy. 35 
Neptune City 07753 
(201) 775-8292 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday (Summer): 9 to 1 
The Edison S/D Center 
1659 Hwy. 27 
Edison 08817 
(201) 985-2206 
Monday-Friday: 5 to 9:30 
Saturday: 10 to 8 
Underwater Sports Inc. 

Route 17 South 
Rochelle Park 07662 
(201) 843-3340 
Monday: 10 to 7 
Tues.-Fri.: 10 to 9 
Sat.: 10 to 6 

Whitehouse Aquatic Center 

Box 97-C, Rt. 22 West 
Whitehouse Station 08889 
(201) 534-4090 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 8 
Sunday: 10 to 2 

NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico School of Diving 

4010 E. Main 

Farmington 87401 

(505) 325-2728 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

New Mexico Scuba Schools, Inc. 

11200 Montgomery NE 

Albuquerque 87111 

(505) 292-7990 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 

NEW YORK 

Atlantis 2 

498 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 10011 
(212) 924-7556 

Mon., Thurs., Fri. & Sat.: 10 to 7 
Tuesday & Wednesday: 12 to 7 
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590 Central Park Ave. 

Scarsdale 10583 
(914) 723-2266 
Monday-Wednesday: 10 to 6 
Thursday: 10 to 7, Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
King County Divers Corp. 

2417 Avenue U 
Brooklyn 11229 
(212) 648-4232 & 934-4153 
Monday-Friday: 2 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 9 
Niagara Scuba Sports 
2048 Niagara St. 

Buffalo 14207 
(716) 875-6529 

Mon., Tues., Thurs. & Fri.: 9 to 8:30 
Wed. & Sat.: 9 to 5:30 
Sunday (June through September): 
9 to 11:30 

National Aquatic Service, Inc. 

1732 Erie Blvd. East 
Syracuse 13210 
(315) 479-5544 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 5 
Saturday: 9 to 4 
South Bay Diving Center 
3028 Merrick Rd. 

Wantagh 11793 
(516) 785-3449 
Monday-Friday: 12 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Closed Sunday 
Suffolk Diving Center 
58 Larksfield Ra. 

E. Northport 11731 
(516) 261-4388 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6 
Fri.: 10 to 8, Sat.: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 10 to 3 
Swim King Dive Shop 
Rt. 25A 

Rocky Point 11778 
(516) 744-7707 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday; 8 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 12 
Waterworld Connections 
1222 Arterial Highway 
Binghamton 13901 

^fuesday-Friday: 12 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Blue Dolphin Dive Shop 

1006 National Hwy. 

Thomasville 27360 
(919) 475-2516 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Reef & Ridge Sports 
532 E. Chatman St. 

Cary 27511 
(919) 467-3831 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 6:30 
Saturday: 11 to 3 
Rum Runner Dive Shop Inc. 
2717 E. 10th St., PO Box 3157 
Greenville 27834 
(919) 758-1444 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 5 
Sport Divers Inc. 

2600 South Blvd. 

Charlotte 28209 
(704) 525-9234 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6:30 

OHIO 

Buckeye Diving School 

46 Warrensville Center Rd. 

Bedford 44146 

(216) 439-3677 

Mon., Wed. & Fri.: 12 to 8 

Tues. & Thurs.: 11 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 5:30 

C & J Scuba 

5825 North Dixie Dr. 

Dayton 45414 
(513) 890-6900 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 


Dale's Diving Shop Inc. 

302 Meigs St. 

Sandusky 44870 
(419) 625-4134 
10:30 to 5:30 

Closed Wednesday and Sunday 
Dive Inc. 

428 Park Ave. West 
Mansfield 44906 
(419) 524-2484 
Monday-Friday: 12 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Divers Paradise 
2511 N. Reynolds Rd. 

Toledo 43615 
(419) 535-6828 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Jaqua’s Sporting Goods 
315 S. Main St. 

Findlay 45840 
(419) 422-2244 
Monday: 8:30 to 9 
Tuesday-Saturday: 8:30 to 5:30 
Ka-Puka-Wai Dive Shop 
1506 Whipple Ave. N.W. 

Canton 44708 
(216) 478-2511 

Monday & Thursday: 11 to 9 
Tues.. Wed. & Fri.: 11 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Sub-Aquatics Inc. 

8855 E. Broad Street 
Reynoldsburg 43068 
(614) 864-1235 
Monday, Tuesday: 10 to 5 
Wednesday-Saturday: 10 to 7 

OKLAHOMA 

Chalet Sports 

2822 Country Club Dr. West 
Oklahoma City 73116 
(405) 840-1616 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

OREGON 

Aquarius Too 

510 Market St. 

Klamath Falls 97601 
503) 884-3330 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 5:30 
Deep Sea John’s 
PO Box 1557 
Newport 97365 
(503) 867-3742 
Daily: 7 to 6 

Northwest Divers Supply 

852 S. Broadway 
Coos Bay 97402 
(503) 267-3723 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 1 
Tri-West Diving School 
13604 S.E. Powell 
Portland 97236 
(503) 761-5435 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

PENNSYLVANIA 

B & B Marine Specialties 

Hillsville-Bessemer Rd. 

Hillsville 16132 
(412) 667-9448 
Daily: 9 to 7 

Bainbridge Dive Shop 

R.D. #1, Box 23-1 
Bainbridge 17502 
(717) 426-2114 
Daily: 9 to 7 
D.J. Hydro Sports 
2316 Peach St. 

Erie 16502 
(814) 455-5861 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6:30 
Saturday: 9 to 4:30 
Professional Diving Services 
1135 Pittsburg 
Springdale 15144 
(412) 274-7719 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 9 

RHODE ISLAND 

Viking Dive Shop 

124 E. Main Road 
Middletown 02840 
(401) 847-4179 
Sun.-Friday: 10 to 6 
Sat.: 10 to 5:30 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Neptune Dive & Ski, Inc. 

133 Georgia Ave. 

North Augusta 29841 
(803) 279-2797 
Monday-Saturday: 10:30 to 6 
Wateree Diving School & 
Equipment 
3202 Fernandina Rd. 

Columbia 29210 
(803) 731-9344 
Monday-Friday: 10:30 to 6:30 
Saturday: 10 to 6 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Donovans Hobby & 

Scuba Center 

1908 W. 42nd St. 

Sioux Falls 57105 
(605) 338-6945 
Mon., Wed., Fri.: 9 to 9 
Tuesday & Thursday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 4:30 

TENNESSEE 

Adventure Swim & Scuba 

124 Northcross Dr. 

Knoxville 37901 
(615) 691-2525 
Monday-Saturday: 11 to 6 
Closed Sunday 
Diving Adventures 
3046 Nolensville Rd. 

Nashville 37211 
(615) 333-D1VE(3483) 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Ski-Scuba Center Inc. 

3521 Sutherland Ave. 

Knoxville 37919 
(615) 523-9711 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

TEXAS 

Aqua Sphere 

112 Tremont 
Galveston 
(409) 765-7001 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
The Aquanaut 
1009 University Ave, 

Lubbock 79401 
(806) 744-6056 
Tuesday-Saturday: 11 to 5 
Aquaventures Dive Shop 
4099 B Calder Avenue 
Beaumont 77701 
(409) 832-0254 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Blue Water Diving School 
910 Westheimer 
Houston 77006 
(713) 528-0634 
Call for appt. 

Copeland’s 
4041 S. Padre Island Dr. 
Corpus Christi 78411 
(512) 854-1135 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Del Rio Diving 
PO Box 420564 
Hwy. 90 West 
Diablo East Marina 
Del Rio 
(512) 775-2949 
Tuesday-Sunday: 7 to 5 
Diver's Depot-1 
720 South St. 

Nacogdoches 75961 
(409) 564-9622 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Divers Supply Co. 

325 S. Vine Ave. 

Tyler 75702 
(214) 593-2777 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 5:30 
Saturday: 9 to 2 
Closed for lunch: 12 to 1 
Houston Scuba Academy 
12505 Hillcroft 
Houston 77035 
(713) 721-7788 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 4 


Houston Scuba Academy 

14609 Kimberly 

Houston 77079 

(713) 497-7651 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Saturday: 10 to 4 

Houston Scuba Academy 

17611 Kuykendahl 

Spring 77379 

(713) 320-0001 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Saturday: 10 to 4 

School of Scuba 

942 Walnut 

Abilene 79601 

(915) 673-2949 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6:30 
Scuba Diving School 
of Fort Worth 

3807 Southwest Blvd. 

Fort Worth 76116 
(817) 732-5761 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Scuba West 
586 Lincoln Square 
Arlington 76010 
(817) 277-1122 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Scuba West 
5500 Greenville, Suite 901 
Dallas 75206 
(214) 750-6900 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Scuba West 
9241 Skillman #104 
Dallas 75243 
(214) 348-8884 

Scuba West 

14902 Preston Rd., Suite 412 
Dallas 75240 
(214) 960-1300 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

Scuba West 

12801 Midway Rd., Suite 401 
Dallas 75234 
(214) 241-2900 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Tradewind Diving Academy 
5215 Sanger 
Waco 76710 
(817) 772-6674 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Summer: 7 days 
Trident Diving Equipment 
2110 West Ave. 

San Antonio 78201 
(512) 734-7442 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 

UTAH 

Dive Utah 

3577 South Main 
Salt Lake City 
(801) 268-3737 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 4 
Scuba Utah 
2356 S. Redwood Rd. 

Salt Lake City 84119 
(801) 972-3205 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 4 

VIRGINIA 

Lynnhaven Dive Center 

1413 Great Neck Rd. 

Virginia Beach 23454 
(804) 481-7949 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 4 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham Dive & Travel 

2720 W Maplewood 
Bellingham 98225 
(206) 734-1770 

Call for store hours and appts. 
Capital Skin & Scuba 
107 E. State St. 

Olympia 98501 
(206) 357-4128 
Monday-Saturday: 9:30 to 6 
Chelan Divers 
South Lakeshore Dr. 

Chelan 98816 
(509) 682-4466 
Daily: 9 to 5 
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Northwest Divers Inc. 

4815 N. Pearl 
Tacoma 98407 
(206) 752-3973 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Northwest Divers Inc. 

1113 River Rd. 

Puyallup 98371 
(206) 845-5350 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Scuba Center of Spokane 
N. 3607 Divisin St. 

Spokane 99207 

(509) 326-4653 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

Silent World Divers 

13600 N.E. 20th, Bldg. F., Suite A 

Bellevue 98005 

(206) 747-8842 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Saturday: 9 to 6 

Sound Dive Center 

990 Sylvan Way 

Bremerton 98310 

(206) 373-6141 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 

Saturday: 9 to 6 

Sunday (April to Sept): 11:30 to 3 
Underwater Sports 

10545 Aurora Ave. North 
Seattle 98133 
(206) 362-3310 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 9 
Sunday: 9 to 6 

WISCONSIN 

Bennett Academy of 
Ski & Scuba 

6509 W. North Ave. 

Wauwatosa 53213 

(414) 258-6440 

Mon., Tues. & Sat.: 10 to 6 

Wed., Thurs. & Fri.: 10 to 9 

Central Wisconsin Diving 

Academy 

8751 Hwy. 13 S. 

Wisconsin Rapids 54494 
(715) 325-3888 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 5 
Friday: 9 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 5 

WYOMING 

Wyoming Scuba Sports 

1604 D East Lincoln Way 
Cheyenne 82001 
(307) 632-7878 
Mon.-Sat.: 10 to 7 
Sun.: 10 to noon 

CARIBBEAN 

Aquatic Centres 

Box 108, Road Town 
Tortola, B.V.I. 

1 (800) 345-6296 or 

Pa. residents 1 (800) 362-5255 

Monday-Saturday: 9 to 12, 1:30 to 5:30 

Baskin in the Sun 

PO Box 851 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti 

2-5773 

Daily: 9 to 5 

Buceo Dominicana 

960 Abraham Lincoln Ave. 

Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic 
(809) 567-0346, 6116 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 12:30, 3 to 7 
Saturday: 8 to 4 
Sunday: 8 to 12 


Exuma Aquatics 

P.O. Box 49 Georgetown 
Great Exuma, The Bahamas 
(809) 336-2600 
Daily: 9 to 5 

“La Cueva Submarina” 

P.O. Box 151 

Isabela, Puerto Rico 00662 
(809) 872-3903 
Daily: 8:30 to 5:30 

Provo Turtle Divers, Ltd. 

Providenciales 

Turks & Caicos Islands, B.W.I. 

Daily: 8:30 to 5:00 
Tamariain Watersports 
PO Box 247, The Valley 
Anguilla, B.W.I. 

(809) 497-2798, 2462 
Daily: 9 to 5 

UNEXSO-Underwater Explorers 
Society 

PO Box F2433 
Freeport, Bahamas 

e 373-1244 
: 8 to 5 

Virgin Islands Diving 
Schools, Inc. 

PO Box 9707, Charlotte Amalie 
St. Thomas, V.l. 00801-3400 
(809) 774-8687, 7368 
Monday-Saturday: 8 to 5 

CANADA 

Bo-Lan 

85 Laviguer St. 

Quebec City, Quebec G1R 1A8 
1 (418) 525-8893 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 5:30 
Dive Rescue-Sub 
Sea Experience 
6928 104th St. 

Edmonton, Alberta T6H 2L7 
(403) 434-1433 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
The Divers Log/ 

Nautilus School of Diving 
6164 Quinpool Rd. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 

(902) 454-4296 or 453-2640 Pager 202 

Monday-Wednesday: 10 to 6 

Thursday, Friday: 10 to 8 

Saturday: 10 to 6 

Ocean Centre 

468 Burnside Road East 

Victoria, B.C. V81 2X2 

(604) 386-7528 

Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 

Sunday: 9 to 1 

Seafun Divers Ltd. 

1761 Island Hwy. 

Campbell River, B.C. V9W 2A8 
(604) 287-3622 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
Seafun Divers Ltd. 

300 Terminal Ave. 

Nanaimo, B.C. 

(604) 754-4813 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Skin & Scuba Schools 
#7, 3601-19th St. N.E. 

Calgary, Alberta T2E 6S8 
(403) 230-2365 
Tuesday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

FOREIGN 

CENTRAL AMERICA 

St. George’s Lodge 

Box 625 

Belize City, Belize C.A. 

011-501-44190 
Daily: 24 Hours 

CYPRUS 

Ninos V. Michaelides Ltd. 

(Ninos Sports) 

PO Box 262 
Limassol, Cyprus 
(051) 72667 

Daily (Summer): 8 to 1, 4 to 7 
(Winter): 8 to 1, 2 to 6 


Cabo San Lucas 
Baja 

170-684-30538 
Daily: 8 to 5 
Aqua Safari 

Av. Rafael Melgar 401 
Cozumel, Q. Roo 
01152987-20101 or -20661 
Mon.-Sat.: 8 to 1, 4 to 6:30 

MICRONESIA 

Palau Dive Center 

PO Box 5 

Koror, Republic of Palay'96940 
Cable: Itarukoror 
Daily: 9 to 6 
Water Sports, Inc. 

PO Box 31 CHRB 

Garapan, Saipan CNMI 96950 

6664 

Daily: 7 to 9 p.m. 

REPUBLIC OF CHINA 

Double Power 
Enterprise Co. Ltd 

No. 152, Sec. 1 Chien-Kuo North Rd. 
Taipei 

02-531-6631-541-1837 
Daily: 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

SAUDI ARABIA 

Desert Divers 

Al Rawdah Shopping Centre 
Prince Abdullah St. 

PO Box 160 

Jeddah—21411, Saudi Arabia 
(02) 660-8537 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Aqua Center Limitada 

Enrique Meiggs #1960 
Quintero, Chile 
269 

Call for appt. 


Boz S.A. 

Conquistadores 213 
Lima 27, Peru 
718982 
Call for appt. 

Octopus 

(Instruction, Sales/Service, Trips) 
Calle 5 No. 66-42 
Calle Valle, Colombia 
57 (93) 398024 
9 to noon, 3 to 7 

SOUTH PACIFIC 

Island Dive Services Ltd. 

PO Box 414 

Honiara, Solomon Islands 
22103 or Telex HO 66315 
Daily: 8 to 5 
Scubahire Ltd. 

GPO Box 777 
Suva, Fiji Islands 
361-088 
Daily: 8 to 5 
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ITiree internationally famous divers, 
each one with a major underwater interest 
and very different from the others, gra¬ 
ciously submit their favorite seafood 
recipes this month. 

■ As different as their interests in the sea, 
are their choices of favorite seafoods. We 
have award winning photographer Felix 
Vivas and his recipe for baked salmon; 
world record, deep water breath-holding 
champion Jacques Mayol, and his au¬ 
thentic, traditional bouillabaisse, and in¬ 
ternationally known aquaculturist and 
ocean farming authority, Jon Lindbergh, 
a lobster lover. These three seafoods, 
oddly enough are also internationally 
recognized as three of the most popular 
and well-loved dishes of our underwater 
fare. 

Free-lance writer Mavis Hill specializes in diving, 
seafoods and sea life. She has authored over 200 
articles on edible sea life, plus a book, "The Edible 
Sea." 



Celebrity. 
Seafood Sampler 


By Mavis Hill 



Ion M. Lindbergh 

Jon Lindbergh is famous worldwide for 
his involvement in aquaculture, primarily 
ocean farming and ranching, of which he 
is an authority. He is an avid diver, hav¬ 
ing been a member of the U.S. Navy’s 
Underwater Demolition Team and Vice 
President of Submersible Operations up 
through 1960. 

Jon has since held such positions as 
Manager, Pacific Northwest Branch, 
Ocean Systems, Inc., and Chairman of 


the Oceanographic Commission of Wash¬ 
ington, as well as Vice President of the 
Floating Fisheries Internationale, a posi¬ 
tion which he presently holds, among 
many other management activities. In 
1980, Jon was the keynote speaker for the 
World Mariculture Society in New Orleans. 
Anyone who dives or is otherwise in¬ 
volved or interested in sciences of the sea 
is well acquainted with his books, articles 
and papers which have been published 
on a regular basis since the sixties. 
Besides his present management respon¬ 
sibilities, Lindbergh is a consultant to cor¬ 
porate and private clients with principle 
clients in Chile, Norway, and the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Highlighting his career are such monu¬ 
mental accomplishments as establishing 
the first and largest commercial salmon 
cage culture operation; establishing the 
first confirmed Pacific salmon returns in 
' South America; initiating a successful 
genetically oriented net pen, coho salmon 
brood program; establishing a salmon 
ocean ranching program in Oregon; coor¬ 
dinating striped bass and hard clam 
aquaculture programs; and the develop¬ 
ment of a commercial Atlantic salmon net 
pen program in the State of Washington. 

With all this activity, plus the necessary 
travel, one wonders how Jon Lindbergh 
ever has time to take an interest in seafood 
cooking, but he does enjoy that too. It 


seems he is a member of the "Lobster 
Lovers Club," especially those who take 
it boiled and whole. Jon merely boils 
several live Maine lobsters (naturally one 
per person) using a very large pot and 
salted water. He boils these about 15 
minutes and serves with melted butter. 
However, we hereby submit a different 
kind of lobster recipe for those who are 
members of the “Curry Club:” 

Lobster Curry 

2 cups lobster meat 
i tablespoon butter 
1 tart apple, peeled and grated 
i teaspoon to 1 tablespoon curry 
powder (to taste) 

1 minced onion 

l tablespoon cornstarch (more if 
needed) 
t cup cream 
Boiled, white rice 

Sprinkle grated apple with lemon juice 
and set aside. Melt butter in blazer pan. 
Add onion and grated apple and cook 
until apple is soft and onion is transparent. 
Add enough curry powder to suit your 
taste. Mix a little cream with the cornstarch 
to make a liquid and add, then add re¬ 
maining cream. Stir until smooth and well 
cooked. Add lobster meat and heat thor- 
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oughly. Serve over cooked rice, either in 
I a community dish or as individual serv- 
| ings. (From The Edible Sea, Mavis and 
Paul Hill). 

lacques Mayol 

| Jacques Mayol continues to hold and im¬ 
prove on the world record for free diving 
to depth, his latest triumph—110 meters 
in 1986. Many will remember his earlier 
i feats, such as his 1970 record made in 
Japan at 76 meters, then in 1983 at 105 
meters. Surpassing his own record seems 
to be no problem for Jacques, and he 
says of this, "My technique works well, 
even for others.” 

Mayol has his own TV series in Italy, 
"The Limits of Man,” and is still active in 
[ the breath hold diving field, having help- 
; ed a young Italian "mermaid," Angela 
! Bandini of Rimini, break the women's 
record (formerly held by Enzo Maioca’s 
daughter, Rosanna) at 50 meters. “Actual- 
| ly," Jacques says, “Angela reached 52 
meters in her breath hold dive that lasted 
2 minutes, 30 seconds." 

Jacques Mayol was born in Shanghai, 

| but he is of Spanish descent. His home 
| and base of operations is Marseille, 
France. From there he spends most of his 
time traveling, living mostly in Florida, the 
Caicos Islands, and Italy. He also loves 
the Orient, especially Japan. His first love 
j seems to be Marseilles, however, where 
he loves "the food, the people, the area, 
and the sea." 

Mayol’s famous book, "Homo Delphi- 
nus” edifies his theme of the "Dolphin- 
ization of Man;" the awakening of dor- 
I mant mechanisms in man such as the 
j mammalian diving reflex. “Tomorrow we’ll 
| see many, many Homo Delphinus. . . no 
kidding!" says Jacques. 

And of course, his favorite dish from the 
ocean is authentic bouillabaisse, and 


Jacques likes it with plenty of saffron and 
garlic. “But also,” says Jacques, "I love 
sashimi, with that fantastic green horse¬ 
radish, wasabe.” 

There are seven ingredients in authen¬ 
tic bouillabaisse that must always be pre¬ 
sent; olive oil, garlic, saffron, onions, leeks, 
tomatoes and fish. In Marseilles and Nice, 
shellfish is usually used, the proportions 
of shellfish to fish being two pounds of fish 
to one pound of shellfish. The recipe be¬ 
low is served in the traditional Marseilles 
manner, with soup and fish served sep¬ 
arately. It will serve four: 

Bouillabaisse Fish Stock 

i medium onion, chopped 
i leek, white part, chopped (do 
not substitute green onions!) 

3 medium tomatoes, chopped 

1 teaspoon garlic powder or 
minced garlic 

'/• teaspoon parsley flakes 
teaspoon (pinch) saffron, 
shredded or powdered 
v. teaspoon (pinch) fennel seed, 
powdered or crushed 
fVt teaspoon salt 
'/% bay leaf 

2 tablespoons olive oil 

s cups boiling water (up to one 
half the water may be substituted 
with either clam Juice, wine, fish 
stock, or oyster juice) 

Fish heads and trimmings may also 
be added to stock 

Seafood 

i pound fish fillets cut into large 
bite-sized pieces 

■/« pound cleaned shellfish (lobster, 
prawns, shrimp) 

4 to 8 bivalves, unshelled (clams, 
mussels, scallops) 

Put all fish stock ingredients into a large 
pan (stew pan) and bring to a boil. Sim¬ 
mer uncovered for 15 minutes. Strain 
stock, pressing as much moisture as 
possible from the vegetables. Taste and 
correct seasoning. 

Add seafood, bring to a boil again and 
simmer 15 minutes until clams open and 
prawns turn pink. (If you have any tender- 
fleshed fish, add to stock during last 8 
minutes). 

To serve, pour the broth into a soup 
tureen containing thick slices of fresh 
white bread with the crust removed. There 
should be enough bread to thicken the 
broth. Place the seafood on a platter so 
everyone can serve themselves. Arrange 
the fish in the center and surround with 
shellfish and bivalves. Garnish with chop¬ 
ped, fresh parsley. Serve the soup and 
seafood while hot, with French bread and 
ros6 wine. If you wish to serve bouilla¬ 
baisse American style, don't separate 
soup and seafood. 


Felix Vivas 

Most divers know Felix Vivas as a ded¬ 
icated, international, award winning 
underwater photographer, but his in¬ 
terests, both underwater and topside are 
varied and rewarding. Felix is also a con¬ 
sultant in the international arms and 
gambling industry. Hisfrist love, however, 
is the study of sharks and their behavior. 

Vivas has often filmed shark behavior 
with Dr. Peter Klimley of Scripps Institute 
in La Jolla, California, and has worked 
with Dr. Ted Rulesin, who some 20 years 
ago, discovered schooling hammerhead 
sharks in the Sea of Cortez. For these and 
other projects, coupled with his world- 
famous underwater photographs, Felix 
has been honored by numerous institu¬ 
tions that display his photos of underwater 
species from varius parts of the world. 
These are to be seen at the MGM Grand 
Hotel in Las Vegas; Canon Camera plant 
in Irvine, California; Fugi Film plant in Los 
Angeles; and the Bank of Newport. They 
have found a place in the hands of Mike 
Wallace of "60 Minutes” TV program, 
Ernest Borgnine, Dr. Armand Hammer of 
Occidental Petroleum, and the Steinhart 
Museum and Aquarium in San Francisco. 
Vivas’ special slide presentation covers 
Reef Sharks off the Sudanese coast in the 
Red Sea, great white sharks in the south 
of Australia, hammerhead sharks and 
giant manta rays in the Sea of Cortez, 



Mexico, plus other fascinating creatures 
of the sea worldwide. His film awards are 
legend, having taken awards at the 
prestigious San Francisco International 
Underwater Photography Society’s com¬ 
petition at the Museum of Natural History. 
Felix has also taken two awards in the 
open class in Europe's largest underwater 
film competition, the only American to win 
such an award. 

Currently Felix is involved in research 
(Please turn to page 77) 
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By Howard B. Tower Jr. 


King’s Ferry didn’t give up a ransom, but it clearly showed the 
need to control historical sites. 



Silver Fever 



R^iany years ago a group of divers 
from Jacksonville, Florida, searched a 
promising section of the Saint Marys River 
for artifacts. This river is Florida’s northeast 
boundary with Georgia. Its banks have 
been a stage for three hundred years of 
American history. 

The first site our group visited was 
Kings Ferry, a small community located 
on the Florida side of the river at the dead 
end of state road 115A. A ferry was estab¬ 
lished there in 1763 when England ac¬ 
quired Florida from Spain. It’s strategic 
location made the settlement a focal point 
of commerce in the region and of historic 
importance. 

On a sunny January day two of us don¬ 
ned our scuba gear and slipped below 
the swift, cold, black water. Our lights 
penetrated only three feet into the dark¬ 
ness much like a “Starwars” light saber. 
The channel wall consisted of a series of 
ledges like giant stair steps. The river¬ 
bed was limestone covered in some 
places with a thin layer of sand and 
gravel. Ballast stones, antique bottles, 
china and nautical items were every¬ 
where. We filled our goodie bags, not 
minding the 50-degree water. Upon re¬ 
turning to Jacksonville, I informed the 
other divers in our group of our success. 
Thus began a diving adventure which 
continues to this day. 

Our group divided into teams of two 
divers and systematically explored Kings 
Ferry. Each team shared news of discov¬ 
eries with the others. During a six-month 
period the site yielded hundreds of ob¬ 
jects including antique bottles, cannon 
balls, clay smoking pipes, dead eyes, 
guns and two Spanish eight reales dated 
1791 and 1792. These silver coins, slightly 
larger than a U.S. silver dollar, were found 
on bare limestone. It was assumed they 
were lost by some unfortunate soul cross¬ 
ing the river. However, everyone kept their 
eyes peeled for more of those dark gray 
disks. 

Nine months after the initial dive, Kings 
Ferry was picked clean or so we thought. 
Our group began to search for new un¬ 
derwater sites. However, one diver con¬ 
tinued to work the channel in front of the 
large two-story house at the east end of 
the site. He fanned the sand and gravel 
with his hand looking for small objects. 
His patience and diligence was reward- 


Howard B. Tower Jr. is a free-lance writer and the 
South Atlantic Regional Director for The Atlantic 
Alliance for Maritime Heritage Conservation. 
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ed with the discovery of 30 coins—all 
Spanish eight reales. The coins were in 
one spot as if dropped in a pouch. Most 
of the coins were dated between 1791 
and 1794. The remainder bore dates in 
the 1770’s and 1780’s. All were stamped 
with the Mexico City mint mark. The im¬ 
age on one side was King Carolus IV. The 
opposite side was stamped with the 
Spanish Coat of Arms. During the next 
few days, the diver searched the gravel 
in the immediate area down to bedrock 
but did not locate any additional coins. 

However, the thought of “Spanish Sil¬ 
ver" lingered in the diver’s mind. Several 
months later he returned to the site. 
Searching a gravel bed, he noticed a 
single coin partially exposed. He fanned 
the gravel in the area with his hands and 
exposed a carpet of coins! After filling his 
goodie bag, he surfaced in the middle of 
the river. A person was sitting on the bank. 
The diver; who was nearsighted, assumed 
it was the property owner who allowed 
divers to use his waterfront for river 
access. 

Thrilled with his success, the diver 
waved the bag of coins in the air and 
shouted his discovery—what a mistake. 
The teenage preacher’s son could hardly 
believe his ears. The secret was out! This 
find totaled 67 coins—all eight reales, 
none dated after 1794. The atmosphere 
at Kings Ferry was electric. News of this 
discovery traveled like wild fire. Divers 
would soon be swarming all over the 
place like flies around honey. Any addi¬ 
tional coins would have to be located fast. 

Several of us pooled our knowledge 
and developed a strategy for searching 
the area. It was 55 feet between where 
the first coins had been found on bedrock 
and this last discovery. The second cluster 
was in direct line with the others. In theory, 
more coins should lie along this imaginary 
line. Members of our group used under¬ 
water metal detectors and a small port¬ 
able dredge as a means to locate the 



coins. A great deal of sand and gravel 
was moved by hand fanning. 

Beginning on the Georgia side of the 
river, a sandbank tapers down until it 
meets the bedrock in mid-channel. The 
first coins were found one foot from the 
edge of the sand. The exact spot was 
marked with an odd shaped ballast stone. 
We searched the bedrock along the edge 
of the sandbank and found coins scat¬ 
tered at random. Other coins were found 
resting on the bottom under the sand. 
They were in groups of two or three and 
loose clusters of 30 or more. All were eight 
reales, none were dated after 1794. The 
oldest was 1773. Hundreds of coins were 
found along with an old padlock. 

The following week divers came from 
as far away as Alabama. Tempers grew 
short as divers began to follow each other 
down the same float line in an effort to 
work the choice spots. The final blow 
came when a businessman hired three 
divers from a Florida treasure salvaging 
company. They brought a small barge, 
elaborate metal detectors and explosives. 
One out of state diver was so enraged he 
pulled a pistol and fired over their heads. 
The salvagers strapped on their own pis¬ 
tols and strolled about the barge like cow¬ 
boys—drinking beer while waiting for 
darkness to begin work. 

This group did not have a permit to use 
explosives. I made frantic telephone calls 
to the Georgia Fish & Game Commission, 
Florida Fish and Game Commission, U.S. 
Corps of Engineers and the Florida High¬ 
way Patrol in an effort to stop them but 
no one responded. Concentrations of 
coins were located and buoyed. Charges 
were set and detonated at midnight. A 
local resident said, “There were enough 
coins found to fill a two quart can to the 
brim!” The blasting so altered the bottom 
our group could not locate any of our 
landmarks necessary to work the site. 
What really angered us was the blasting 
was done in the areas we had just begun 
to work. So, had these men not interfered, 
the equivalent of two quarts of eight reales 
would have been ours! 

Where did the coins come from? There 
is a tale concerning men transporting a 
payroll wagon on the ferry boat to the 
Georgia side. When the ferry was in mid¬ 
stream, Indians opened fire from ambush. 
The horses hitched to the wagon bolted 
and the wagon rolled into the river. This 
must have happened in 1795 because 
none of the coins were dated after 1794. 

Why were the coins scattered over an 
area eight feet wide and 55 feet long? I 
believe when the chest(s) hit bottom they 
broke open. The coins were packed in 
small bags in uniform numbers as this 
was custom of the period. Grappling 
hooks or weighted nets were probably 
used in a salvage effort thus scattering the 
coins. The truth is no doubt buried in the 
Spanish archives. S 
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Reef Grief 


By Tim Rock 


Both nature and man attach the world’s coral reefs... 
only one can be controlled. 



^Modernization may be called prog¬ 
ress by some, but it has dealt blow after 
blow to the world's reef communities. An 
increase in an island’s population brings 
oil spills, overfishing, chemical dumping, 
siltation—even bombings from war battles 
in some cases in the Pacific. Natural 
phenomena such as typhoons or hurri¬ 
canes, extreme tidal changes and infesta¬ 
tions by the crown-of-thorns starfish add 
to the threat of destruction. 

An example of one coral reef communi¬ 
ty which has remained surprisingly sound 
in spite of all this surrounds the island of 
Guam. “By and large the reefs are 
healthy, but they still need a constant 
vigil,” says Richard Randall of the Univer¬ 
sity of Guam Marine Laboratory. 

Guam is the remnant of a very large 
volcano. The reefs around the island are 
a buildup of corals and red calcareous 
algae. The skeletal formation has formed 
a fringe around most of the island. 

To those who have experienced a liv¬ 
ing coral reef, visions of multi-hued fish, 
castle-like corals, adorned canyons, and 
brilliant sponges dazzle the eye. The first 
experience is like a living dream. It re¬ 
mains in the mind’s memory-bank forever. 

It is this attraction and divers’ reactions 
that forms the basis for Guam’s most vital 
industry—tourism. “The attraction of 
Guam lies in the ocean, in its blue waters 
and beautiful reefs,” says Guam tourism 
expert Bert Unpingco, "People don’t real¬ 
ize how important it is to protect this 
resource. Without the reefs, the attraction 
would be gone and so would tourism.” 

Compared to most islands of Guam’s 
stature, the major watersports here remain 
largely undeveloped. For instance, the 
island of Cozumel near Mexico’s Yucatan 
Peninsula is smaller and less scenic than 
Guam. Yet there are over a dozen active 
scuba diving shops and at least a dozen 


A free-lance photojournalist based in Guam, Tim 
Rock specializes in the Western Pacific area. His 
company, RVM, produces still and video material 
focusing on marine life of the Pacific. 


charter fishing boats. Guam has but three 
dive stores and the number of charter 
boat operators can be counted on one 
hand. 

Cozumel set aside an area along its 
southwestern coast in 1980 as a preserve. 
No fishing, spearing or collecting is allow¬ 
ed along 14 miles of its most accessible 
reefs. The reason for this came in hind¬ 
sight. During the 1960's, a huge reef 
structure called Palancar was teeming 
with life. Giant groupers and dense 
schools of yellowtail snapper made the 
waters a spearfishing paradise. Contests 
were held and in short order the popula¬ 
tion was decimated by sports-minded but 
uninformed divers. By the mid 1970’s, 


eight miles of reef were virtually barren of 
fish. A later wave of collectors added to 
the destruction by plucking the sea fans 
and black coral. 

Since declaring the area a sanctuary, 
the populations have rebounded in an 
amazing fashion. The schools of snapper 
and jack have returned and 60-pound 
black groupers moved into the area. 

The experiment proved a boom to the 
tourist industry there. New dive operations 
and hotels sprung up, boosting the local 
economy. Five major airlines have made 
the island a stop in the past two years. 
About 33 percent of the tourists came for 
diving alone. 

The area set aside on Cozumel would 
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be comparable to the waters from Orote 
Point on Guam to the southern tip of 
Cocos Island. The same diversity of shal¬ 
low coral reefs and deep dropoffs and 
near year-round accessibility is a tremen¬ 
dous natural resource. To aid develop¬ 
ment, the National Parks Service declared 
Gaan Point in Agat a site for the nation’s 
first underwater historical trail, A team of 
local divers and two specialists from the 
mainland mapped out a unique under¬ 
water path that provides the diver with a 
safe, pleasant, educational experience in¬ 
cluding different species of anemones, a 
huge wall of soft coral, and a World War 
II amtrac resting in 50 feet of water. 

But in the development process, park 
officials were dealt a crippling blow. A 
sewage outfall near the proposed entry 
area was dumping up to two million gal¬ 
lons of raw sewage daily into the sea in 
times of high rainfall. Environmental Pro¬ 
tection Agency researchers call the entire 
Agat sewage system Guam's worst public 
health problem and warned the National 
Parks Service of the liabilities involved. 
Unfortunately, the entire underwater park 
project had to be scrapped. 

The park could have been a major 
draw for tourism. A combination of the 
sport of scuba diving and Guam’s World 
War II past could have been the mix of 
old and new that young adventurers from 
Japan and other countries could relate to. 


The search is on for an alternative site, but 
one with all of the attractions of Gaan 
Point is hard to find. Meanwhile, dif¬ 
ferences between the local government 
and the Navy over how and where a new 
outfall pipe will be built still persist. Those 
close to the controversy say it will be at 
least four years before construction can 


be completed. A consultant has recently 
been hired to get the project headed to¬ 
ward a long overdue completion. When 
it is finished, neither untreated nor treated 
waste will be released near the reefs 
anywhere on the island. 

Possibly the greatest threat to the 
delicate balance found within the reef 
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*'‘In other places, 
there would be 
huge coral heads 
laying on their 
sides after being 
blown off their 
base.” 


community is the practice of chlorine and 
dynamite fishing. Those who pour chlo¬ 
rine into the water reap one night’s catch 
but cause a year’s devastation because 
the chemical kills the food chain at the 
very beginning. “Chlorine combines 
quickly with the organic chemicals in sea¬ 
water to become macro-chemicals which 
break down slowly,” says the Marine Lab's 
Dr. Charles Birkeland. The chlorine-sea¬ 
water mix apparently remains in the sur¬ 
rounding environment for up to a year in 
shallow or stagnant areas and inhibits 
repopulation by the coral polyps and 
micro-organisms. 

The economic impact of chlorine and 
dynamite fishing on the island is far 
reaching. Dynamite fishing is probably 
the least productive of these malicious 
methods of poaching. Only 10 percent of 
the fish killed by the explosion actually rise 
to the surface, the rest sink to the bottom. 
So far, two of Guam’s top reef attractions 
have been severely damaged by dyna¬ 
mite. One was an area developed by local 
divers in Agat as a showplace where fish 
and moray eels were tamed to eat from 
a diver’s hand. The feeding frenzy of 
flashing colors was an attraction for 
tourists and photographers, but pirate 
fishermen looking for an easy mark hit the 
reef with dynamite. Besides the fish kill, 
many of the once-beautiful corals have 
been reduced to rubble. The habitat loss 
is not only an eyesore but a problem to 
the reef structure. 

The same thing happened to Guam’s 
pristine Double Reef, where it's not un¬ 
usual to see spinner dolphins frolicking 
near corals and clean sand flats. But the 
numerous schools of fish there also at¬ 
tracted the dynamiters. A survey by 
Guam's Aquatic and Wildlife Resources 
Department discovered 38 places hit by 
dynamite. All were recorded in just one 
hour of diving. 

“We’d be swimming over a coral thicket 
and suddenly there would be a bare 
spot,” said fisheries biologist Mike Molina. 
“In other places there would be huge cor¬ 
al heads laying on their sides after being 
blown off at their base." 

Dynamite fishing is condemned by all 
sectors of the population. “I can’t com¬ 
prehend how anyone can be so selfish,” 


says Jim Branch of Guam’s Environmen¬ 
tal Protection Agency. Another observer 
said in somewhat stronger terms: “I’d like 
to see one of them (dynamite fishermen) 
lose a hand while they're messing around 
out there. Perhaps something that drastic 
would get others to realize what they’re 
doing is wrong.” 

It may take a great deal of time for the 
reef’s population to recover from these 
ravages. With the bottom of the food chain 
wiped out, the larger fish move elsewhere. 
Local fishermen must sail further in search 
of a decent catch. The added expense 
can't be met by some fishermen so they 
quit. Hotels and restaurants turn to off- 
island sources for a consistent supply of 
fish and that means higher prices. The 
island suffers for a long time from some¬ 
one’s crime. 

Department of Public Safety records 
show dynamiting can be deadly. In 1979, 
a Talofofo man blew himself up while try¬ 
ing to set a charge. In 1981, a man lost 
his fingers in an accident believed to be 
related to explosive fishing. Aquatic and 
wildlife officials say they get reports of il¬ 
legal poaching once-a-week. Stiff penal¬ 
ties do not seem to be a deterrent. For 
now, the younger generation educating 
the older is probably the best solution. If 
those who know the horrors of explosive 
and chlorine fishing can communicate 
their knowledge, then future generations 
may see the thriving reefs and dense 
schools of fish their grandfathers now talk 
about. 

Other man-made problems also plague 
the reefs. Changes in water temperature 
from a power plant outfall can warm the 
ocean to a point where coral polyps die. 
Guam's Tanguisson power plant, built by 
the Navy in the early 1970’s over the ob¬ 
jections of a group of concerned citizens, 
has caused thermal pollution as predicted 
with the resulting coral die-off. Today the 
area remains dead even though the plant 
does not operate at full capacity. 

Research also shows siltation from 
rivers and construction to be a source of 
coral devastation. A marine lab report 
shows that waters with less sediment sup¬ 
port a more complex coral community 
than areas with a high runoff. In some 
cases less than 10 corals may be found 
in one river outlet compared to over 100 
species in clear water nearby. 

During a normal rainy season in 1974, 
Piti Bay, one of the most unique reef areas 
in the entire Marianas, was blanketed by 
run off from a nearby area cleared for a 
housing project. In one two-week period, 
silt loads in Piti Bay were measured at 
nearly one foot. Only in recent years have 
the prevailing currents cleaned the reef 
so it is clear enough for recreation. 

Apra Harbor, Guam’s largest enclosed 
recreational body of water and Micro¬ 
nesia’s main commercial port, has four 
very healthy reefs and a large concentra¬ 


tion of sunken war wrecks. “No other har¬ 
bor in the world has the high water quali¬ 
ty that Apra Harbor has," says EPA's Jim 
Branch. Apra has maintained that level, 
he says, despite its heavy military and 
commercial traffic. 

Two problems Apra has to deal with in 
keeping this standard are oil spills and 
waste dumping. Major spills have affected 
the mangrove areas near the harbor 
which are prime spawning grounds for 
fish, crabs, oysters and clams. Cleanup 
efforts have so far been successful and 
the harbor reefs are considered to be 
healthy. 

But Branch is concerned about a 
downward trend in water quality. He says 
more small oil spills are being reported 
in Apra as well as instances of garbage 
and sewage dumping. He says this re¬ 
lates directly to the influx of tuna ships 
homeporting in Apra. The increase in gar¬ 
bage and oil from the ships purging their 
bilges is a dangerous threat to the high 
standards EPA has recorded in the past. 

The forces of nature also play a role. 
With all of the fury of a typhoon, one 
would think storms are a major threat. 
“The corals seem to have adjusted to the 
typhoons,” explains Dr. Richard Randall. 
This surprising fact apparently comes 
from thousands of years of natural adap¬ 
tation. “In fact,” says Randall, “branch 
corals propagate through storms.” He 
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says the wave action does fragment some 
species but they have learned to survive 
by replanting themselves. An excellent ex¬ 
ample is the shallow reef at Ypao Beach 
in southern Turnon Bay. 

The biggest kill off of coral at Turnon 
and other bays around the island came 
in 1972 when an unusual series of low 
tides exposed the reef and vast areas 
baked in the sun. Corals and many crea¬ 
tures of the reef flat were wiped out. The 
stench could be smelled miles away. 
Some areas rebounded but other places 
like Pago Bay are still struggling to 
recover. 

One of the natural enemies of the reef 
is the crown-of-thorns starfish. This coral 
predator is not a major threat when in¬ 
habiting the reef as an individual, but hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of the species have 
appeared at certain times. Marine Biolo¬ 
gist Mitchell Colgan writes: “Such large 
scale disturbances within stable coral 
communities generated considerable 
concerns, since it was thought that the 
magnitude of the damage was unprece¬ 
dented and that the reef would be unable 
to adjust to the change.” 

Colgan studied an outbreak area at 
Tanguisson Beach that was ravaged by 
the starfish in 1968. To the amazement of 
most observers, Colgan found the same 
place thriving 12 years later. In fact, the 
rapid recovery showed the reef may have 
exceeded its previous richness prior to the 
outbreak. 


This is not to say the crown-of-thorns is 
a blessing to the coral community. To 
those humans whose business depends 
directly on a certain reef, an infestation 
spells disaster, like no snow at a ski resort 
for 10 years. But the reef can rebound and 
apparently has been doing so for a long 
time. 

Colgan points out that natural distur¬ 
bances may not be as damaging to the 
reefs as man-made problems. His study 
concludes: “An example can be found in 
man-made disturbances such as dredg¬ 
ing. Dredging and increased sedimenta¬ 
tion may cause massive coral mortality 
and may drastically alter the environment 
as well as the reef structure. More than 
30 years after the completion of a dredg¬ 
ing operation, effects of the disturbance 
may still be profound. Coral reef commun¬ 
ities are surprisingly resilient to natural 
catastrophic disturbances, but they may 
not show the same resilience after man¬ 
made disturbances.” 


Most experts agree that the reefs are 
stable worldwide, yet they concede that 
pollution and exploitation have devastated 
certain areas. Guam may be a miniature 
example of the world situation. 

While the picture painted so far isn't a 
pretty one, for the most part Guam’s reefs 
are far from being in trouble because the 
island has learned from its past mistakes. 
Guam has rebounded from most of the 
man-made problems by establishing strin¬ 
gent laws. Procedures have been estab¬ 
lished for contractors to follow so siltation 
will be minimal from construction projects. 
Following the Tanguisson Incident, ther¬ 
mal levels were established for power 
plant outflow and strengthened in 1982. 

The government is cracking down on 
fishing boats moored in Apra Harbor to 
check the water quality threat before it 
gets out of hand. Government biologists 
report an increase in harbor coral cover¬ 
age in places like Jade Shoals. A unique 
replanting project in the mangroves hit by 
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the oil spills appears successful; small 
seedlings are starting to grow and may 
soon reclaim their territory in the inner 
harbor. 

Guam’s main concerns—dynamiting, 
chemical fishing and spearfishing—are 
traditional problems and old habits are 
hard to break. Whether or not to ban 
spearfishing, as has been done to net- 
fishing in certain places, is a point of con¬ 



tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin¬ 
istration: the Cocos Lagoon and the 
Seashore Park area from Facpi Point to 
Umatac. If approved, the government 
would set up a management plan and 
provide the funding and personnel to 
oversee it. Education, research and 
recreation—like the creation of an under¬ 
water trail—would come from this plan. 
The type of fishing and development to 
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Celebrity 

(Continued from page 6! 


involving the Canon F-1 camera with a 
five-frames-per-second motor drive plus 
a 250-frame pack in a custom Ikelite case 
to interact with an extremely fast cycling 
strobe. Also, early this year he began film¬ 
ing great whites for a sequence of dar¬ 
ing close-ups of the shark as it attacks and 
chomps on the bait right in front of Felix’s 
, shark cage. Vivas is looking for some un¬ 
usual and unique shots that will add to 
his already fascinating repertoire. 

Felix says his favorite seafood is salm¬ 
on, especially baked, and he shares his 
own recipe with you for this delicacy of 
the sea. 


Baked Salmon— For Two 

2 fresh salmon fillets (cut fillet 
style, not steaks) 

Yt cup to % cup mayonnaise 
(depending on size of fillets) 

Vi teaspoon seasoned salt 
% teaspoon seasoned pepper 
l teaspoon dry minced parsley 
Yt teaspoon garlic powder 
Fresh parsley for garnish 

Spread mayonnaise thickly over fresh fil¬ 
lets; sprinkle dry ingredients over fish. 

Bake in shallow pan at 325° for 25 to 
35 minutes, depending on size of fillets. 

Remove when done. Place fresh pars¬ 
ley on plate for garnish. Serve with favorite 
rice dish and condiments. S 


sign or tne nsn just has to 
be a diver, right? They swim 
like fish, they drink like 
fish—they even act a little 
fishy. What could be more 
natural? 

Pisceans can make great 
divers if they leam to over¬ 
come the tendency towarcLg-'p 5 :;’ 
confusion that is so much 
a part of their nature. They 
get disoriented easily, be¬ 
cause they can’t remember 
whether their bubbles float 
or sink. Lacking buoyancy 
control, they're never really 



ey're rising or if the surrounding fish are sink- 
sight of a Piscean trying to figure out which 
le weight belt to thread through the lead can 
pathetic. Some typical Piscean behavior has 
archers to believe that these divers are born 
e nitrogen in their brain than normal people, 
trough a Divers' Passport is particularly reveal- 
e Piscean state of mind. A typical log entry 
7ent diving somewhere.” 
usement, some divers have taken their Pis- 
cean buddies' copies of the dive tables, penciled in ar¬ 
rows moving in the opposite direction, then sat back 
and let the fun begin. Actually, Pisceans have enough 
trouble figuring out the tables when the arrows are 
pointing the right way. 

Pisces doesn’t follow any set routine. Gear goes on 
in a different order every dive. He's even been known 
to wait until after the dive is over to turn his air on. 
Nor do they react well in an emergency. If a Pisces 
runs out of air, it will take several minutes for him to 
decide how to handle the situation, then he's likely to 
grab his buddy and offer him his useless regulator. 

Astrology is not an exact science—in fact, it's not ex¬ 
actly a science at all. But the above information might 
help you choose a compatible dive buddy and give 
you some insight into those strange habits of yours. S 
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says the wave action does fragment some 
species but they have learned to survive 
by replanting themselves. An excellent ex¬ 
ample is the shallow reef at Ypao Beach 
in southern Turnon Bay. 

The biggest kill off of coral at Turnon 
and other bays around the island came 
in 1972 when an unusual series of low 
tides exposed the reef and vast areas 
baked in the sun. Corals and many crea¬ 
tures of the reef flat were wiped out. The 
stench could be smelled miles away. 
Some areas rebounded but other places 
like Pago Bay are still struggling to 
recover. 

One of the natural enemies of the reef 
is the crown-of-thorns starfish. This coral 
predator is not a major threat when in¬ 
habiting the reef as an individual, but hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of the species have 
appeared at certain times. Marine Biolo¬ 
gist Mitchell Colgan writes: “Such large 
scale disturbances within stable coral 
communities generated considerable 
concerns, since it was thought that the 
magnitude of the damage was unprece¬ 
dented and that the reef would be unable 
to adjust to the change.’’ 

Colgan studied an outbreak area at 
Tanguisson Beach that was ravaged by 
the starfish in 1968. To the amazement of 
most observers, Colgan found the same 
place thriving 12 years later, In fact, the 
rapid recovery showed the reef may have 
exceeded its previous richness prior to the 
outbreak. 
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Colgan points out that natural distur¬ 
bances may not be as damaging to the 
reefs as man-made problems. His study 
concludes: “An example can be found in 
man-made disturbances such as dredg¬ 
ing. Dredging and increased sedimenta¬ 
tion may cause massive coral mortality 
and may drastically alter the environment 
as well as the reef structure. More than 
30 years after the completion of a dredg¬ 
ing operation, effects of the disturbance 
may still be profound. Coral reef commun¬ 
ities are surprisingly resilient to natural 
catastrophic disturbances, but they may 
not show the same resilience after man¬ 
made disturbances." 


are far from being in trouble because the 
island has learned from its past mistakes. 
Guam has rebounded from most of the 
man-made problems by establishing strin¬ 
gent laws. Procedures have been estab¬ 
lished for contractors to follow so siltation 
will be minimal from construction projects. 
Following the Tanguisson Incident, ther¬ 
mal levels were established for power 
plant outflow and strengthened in 1982. 

The government is cracking down on 
fishing boats moored in Apra Harbor to 
check the water quality threat before it 
gets out of hand. Government biologists 
report an increase in harbor coral cover¬ 
age in places like Jade Shoals. A unique 
replanting project in the mangroves hit by 
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the oil spills appears successful; small 
seedlings are starting to grow and may 
soon reclaim their territory in the inner 
harbor. 

Guam’s main concerns—dynamiting, 
chemical fishing and spearfishing—are 
traditional problems and old habits are 
hard to break. Whether or not to ban 
spearfishing, as has been done to net- 
fishing in certain places, is a point of con¬ 
troversy that will probably not be settled 
in the near future. Some people see a 
need to promote tourism through diving 
and snorkeling by banning spearing from 
designated reefs. Destinations like Truk 
and the Galapagos Islands have flourish¬ 
ed under such policies. In fact, collecting 
of any kind is not allowed. As most visiting 
divers carry cameras, it seems even more 
important to protect certain areas from 
spearfishing. 

Marine lab studies show that the more 
accessible reefs are supporting sparser 
fish populations than those off the beaten 
path. Biologists calculate that the total 
number of fish harvested from the reef 
flats could be greater if more attention is 
given to presently underfished areas. The 
marine lab scientists respect the tradi¬ 
tional fishing methods of Micronesia but 
advocate a more even distribution of fish¬ 
ing which would increase the natural re¬ 
sources for the fisherman and diver alike. 
Just how they propose to get people to 
abandon their favorite fishing hole has not 
been addressed. 

One step in this direction is the marine 
sanctuary program. Two sites on Guam 
are currently being studied by the Na¬ 


tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin¬ 
istration: the Cocos Lagoon and the 
Seashore Park area from Facpi Point to 
Umatac. If approved, the government 
would set up a management plan and 
provide the funding and personnel to 
oversee it. Education, research and 
recreation—like the creation of an under¬ 
water trail—would come from this plan. 
The type of fishing and development to 
be allowed would be decided by a public 
forum. 

Guam’s sanctuary delegate, Dr. Roy 
Tsuda, says it may be a while before this 
project is realized. Many coastal locations 
with endangered marine mammal popu¬ 
lations are in the limelight and proposed 
sanctuaries in the Northern Marianas and 
Samoa are competing for funds. 

Scientifically speaking, Guam is the 
focal point for coral reef research. Over 
300 species of coral are found here— 
more than any state or other U.S. territory. 
Only the Indo-Pacific region is richer by 
comparison. This fact alone obliges us to 
pay close attention to the reefs. 

Economically, it must be realized that 
the sea is no longer a free zone. Sociolo¬ 
gist Shoichi Nakamura calls the ocean a 
multi-dimensional space to be used by 
many. “Big business, big politics, and big 
leisure industries now compete with the 
humble fisherman," he warns. Whether in¬ 
creased conservation would help Guam 
or any island realize an increase in 
tourism, hotels, and air traffic is hard to 
say. But a continued vigil will certainly 
assure that existing resources will be pro¬ 
tected for future generations. S 


Celebrity 

(Continued from page 

involving the Canon F-1 camera with a 
five-frames-per-second motor drive plus 
a 250-frame pack in a custom Ikelite case 
to interact with an extremely fast cycling 
strobe. Also, early this year he began film¬ 
ing great whites for a sequence of dar¬ 
ing close-ups of the shark as it attacks and 
chomps on the bait right in front of Felix's 
shark cage. Vivas is looking for some un¬ 
usual and unique shots that will add to 
his already fascinating repertoire. 

Felix says his favorite seafood is salm¬ 
on, especially baked, and he shares his 
own recipe with you for this delicacy of 
the sea. 

Baked Salmon— For Two 

2 fresh salmon fillets (cut fillet 
style, not steaks) 

'/« cup to V* cup mayonnaise 
(depending on size of fillets) 
v> teaspoon seasoned salt 
v* teaspoon seasoned pepper 
i teaspoon dry minced parsley 
>/< teaspoon garlic powder 
Fresh parsley for garnish 

Spread mayonnaise thickly over fresh fil¬ 
lets; sprinkle dry ingredients over fish. 

Bake in shallow pan at 325° for 25 to 
35 minutes, depending on size of fillets. 

Remove when done. Place fresh pars¬ 
ley on plate for garnish. Serve with favorite 
rice dish and condiments. S 


Stars (Continued from page 

is because every waking moment not spent diving is 
spent in a hot tub, and they sleep in immersion tanks. 
All Aquarians live in California or think they do. 
(Aquarians also have a sense of humor as one bought 
this article.) 

Pisces (Feb. 20 - Mar. 21) 

Anyone born under the 
sign of the Fish just has to 
be a diver, right? They swim 
like fish, they drink like 
fish—they even act a little 
fishy. What could be more 
natural? 

Pisceans can make great 
divers if they learn to over¬ 
come the tendency toward^flB 
confusion that is so much 
a part of their nature. They 
get disoriented easily, be¬ 
cause they can't remember 
whether their bubbles float 
or sink. Lacking buoyancy 
control, they're never really 



sure if they're rising or if the surrounding fish are sink¬ 
ing. The sight of a Piscean trying to figure out which 
end of the weight belt to thread through the lead can 
be truly pathetic. Some typical Piscean behavior has 
lead researchers to believe that these divers are born 
with more nitrogen in their brain than normal people. 
A look through a Divers' Passport is particularly reveal¬ 
ing of the Piscean state of mind. A typical log entry 
reads, “Went diving somewhere.’’ 

For amusement, some divers have taken their Pis¬ 
cean buddies' copies of the dive tables, penciled in ar¬ 
rows moving in the opposite direction, then sat back 
and let the fun begin. Actually, Pisceans have enough 
trouble figuring out the tables when the arrows are 
pointing the right way. 

Pisces doesn't follow any set routine, Gear goes on 
in a different order every dive. He’s even been known 
to wait until after the dive is over to turn his air on. 
Nor do they react well in an emergency. If a Pisces 
runs out of air, it will take several minutes for him to 
decide how to handle the situation, then he's likely to 
grab his buddy and offer him his useless regulator. 

Astrology is not an exact science—in fact, it’s not ex¬ 
actly a science at all. But the above information might 
help you choose a compatible dive buddy and give 
you some insight into those strange habits of yours. S 
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Trivia Quiz 
Answers 


1. Atlantic, Pacific, Indian and Arctic. 

2. The Pacific Ocean is the largest 
covering 64,186,300 square miles. 

3. The Arctic Ocean with an area of 
5,105,700 square miles is the smallest. 

4. The Mariana Trench is 38,810 feet 
deep—almost 10,000 feet deeper than 
the height of Mount Everest. 

5. The official Divers Flag. 

6. Aside from other celebrated effects, 
alcohol actually lowers the body 
temperature. 

7. If you said sharks, you're wrong. It's 
the sea urchin. 

8. Japan 

9. D Release 
A Interval 
B Time 

C Ascent 

10. a) Department of Transportation. DOT 
is stamped on your tank and this 
agency regulates tank standards. 

b) Divers Alert Network 

c) Pounds (per) Square Inch 

11. Mask. SCUBAPRO introduced a 
hypo-allergenic mask in 1975. Made of 
clear silicone it was the start of the 
present day Crystal Series. 

12. a) Day 

13. B 41.0 MPH 
C 44.0 MPH 
D 51.5 MPH 
A 67.7 MPH 

14. 1948. The first scuba article "The 
First of the Menfish” by James Dugan 
was published in the December, 1948, 
issue of Science Illustrated. 

15. D. In tunny-like fishes nearly 75% 
of the weight is sheer muscle, which is 
one reason why fish makes such good 
food. 

16. Red. 

17. Salt. Just about every substance 
known to man and every element 
found on land is dissolved to some ex¬ 
tent in seawater. Sodium chloride or 
common table salt is by far the most 
abundant. 

18. Oxygen (O 2 ) 

19. Texas 

20. It would only be a border-line 
case. (Sorry about that.) 



Blue Water 

(Continued from page 

of fish in San Carlos and the seemingly 
impossible deeds of those divers I try to 
put this grouper into some kind of per¬ 
spective, but I can’t. After having landed 
suchafish I’m no closerto explaining how 
it’s done. 

Frank and Jack are out of sight and are 
probably struggling with their own fish. 
I've no desire, no strength to spear anoth¬ 
er fish. But wanting to get as much feel for 
this new water as possible, I restring the 
speargun and fit another steel arrow — 
the last is bent beyond repair — and re¬ 
turn to the water. 

Swimming in the gulf is like swimming 
in an overstocked aquarium: the food 
chain becomes visible in these waters. 
Clouds of nearly transparent minute fish 
swim just under the surface; beneath 
them schools of silver and blue bait fish 
meander, below, the cabrillo, the sierra 
mackerel and the other free swimming 
predators, and in the depths rest the lords 
of this territory, the grouper. 

A school of fast moving yellowtail swim 
by, and I dive down on them with abso¬ 
lutely no idea how to draw the yellows in. 
They barely give me a look before moving 
off. While hanging motionless in mid-wa¬ 
ter I see another school of yellows and this 
time they swing by me. I snap off a quick 
shot and to my amazement hit one. It is 
strong for its slender size, but after the 
grouper I waste no time hauling it in. 
Swimming back to the boat I see that 
Jack and Frank are on board looking 
over the big grouper. Handing the yellow 
uptoFranklclimbaboard.anxioustosee 
what fish they have brought in, but mine 
are the only fish in the boat. Frank says he 
has seen a few fish but could not get deep 
enough for a good shot. My beginner’s 


luck seems to be at work, and I say noth¬ 
ing for fear of breaking the spell. 

Pulling anchor we head for Gonzaga 
Bay and within forty minutes are idling 
into the Papa Fernandez settlement. On 
shore waiting to greet us are nine men. 
Some I recognize from San Carlos, others 
I know only by reputation. 

As the boat is unloaded and the fish are 
brought ashore, everyone’s attention is on 
the big grouper. When it is learned that all 
the fish are mine, the men immediately 
accept me as a hunter worthy of their 
clan. The comradeship that was absent in 
San Carlos comes to life here in Gon¬ 
zaga. Making no mention of my mysteri¬ 
ous run of luck I accept their acknow¬ 
ledgements with the equanimity of a sea¬ 
soned hunter. 

This river of good fortune now has 
pushed me into that rare current where 
dream is merged with reality. Through the 
gathering walks an older Mexican with a 
small boy clinging to his hand. Delighted 
with the request, I gave him both the small 
grouper and the yellowtail, and the river 
keeps right on rolling. Larry fillets out the 
big grouper and lays wire mesh over a 
smoldering campfire. In an hour we are 
all sitting down to barbecued grouper, 
ears of corn and baked potatoes. 

During the meal stories of big fish and 
wild times spread around the open fire, 
often interruped with burst of laughter 
when the stories become outlandish. 
There is no need for exaggeration. The 
truth borders on the unbelievable. 8 


IMPORTANT 
SAFETY NOTICE 


SCUBAPRO 
Pneumatic 
Speargun Recall 

To our Customers. SCUBAPRO is recalling all 
of its SCUBAPRO Magnum Pneumatic Spear- 
guns for a possible component problem that 
could cause the gun to discharge (fire) the 
shaft unexpectedly and without warning. This 
could result in serious injury if the gun were 
pointed at anyone at the time of firing. This re¬ 
call affects all models and sizes of the 
SCUBAPRO PNEUMATIC SPEARGUNS, 
which can be distinguished from other types 
of spearguns by their lack of rubber slings and 
thick aluminum barrel. Please contact any 
authorized SCUBAPRO dealer if you have any 
questions concerning the identity of one of 
these guns. If you own one of these guns, DO 
NOT USE IT. Please return the gun promptly 
to any authorized SCUBAPRO dealer or the 
SCUBAPRO factory at 3105 East Harcourt 
Street, Rancho Dominguez, CA 90221. Re¬ 
pairs will be made free of charge and the 
owner will receive a complimentary one-year 
subscription to DIVING & SNORKELING mag¬ 
azine. Thank you. SCUBAPRO July, 1986. 
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The Perfect Combination of Complete Breathing 
Comfort and Rugged Durability 


FIBREGLASS 
REINFORCED 
CASE- 


\ 




» ORTHODONTICALLY 
CONTOURED 
MOUTHPIECE 


• DIVER 
CONTROLLED 
V.I.V.A. 

(Venturi Induced Vacuum Assist) 

• INHALATION 
RESISTANCE 
CONTROL 

• 40% LARGER 
EXHAUST SYSTEM 





• PNEUMATICALLY 
BALANCED LINEAR 
FLOW DEMAND 
VALVE 


BEYOND EXCELLENCE 

There’s Never Been a Regulator like tlie G250 

Not just the best regulator second stage ever made—the for overall response smoothness and minimum 

G250 goes far beyond. breathing effort. 


Complete Breathing Comfort—The G250 can be adjusted 
“in the water” to breathe exactly the way the diver chooses. 
Inhalation Resistance Control—An external splined knob 
allows the diver to increase or decrease inhalation effort 
for personal preference for any conditions. 

Diver Control V.I.V.A.—Venturi Induced Vacuum Assist, 
this unique feature means the diver can control the 
aspirated flow with an external “flow vane” adjustment. 

Pneumatically Balanced Linear Flow Demand Valve—. 

The heart of the G250 is a totally “air balanced poppet” 


Fiberglass Reinforced Polyester Case—The rugged 
molded case protects the regulator from heavy abuse and 
will not corrode. The exhaust tee is molded into the case 
preventing accidental loss during the dive. The G250 is 
also backed by Scubapro’s Lifetime Warranty. 

The G250—not just the best ever but beyond excellence. 
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3105 E. Harcourt, Rancho Dominguez, CA 90221 



BOLD... 

BUT 

L BEAUTIFUL 


FATHOM D1VESU1TS fea 
■nuine DURASOFT.® The best 
vesuit material in the world. 


This special patented foam neoprene 
laminated to beautiful lycra spandex 
outside with a soft plush velour inside 
is an exclusive used only by FATHOM. 

FATHOMDIVESUITS gives you 
top quality workmanship, exclusive 
materials and the hold exciting 
styles you’ve been looking, for. 

Demand The Best 

FATHOM! 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE CATALOG - 
6500 S. ORANGE AVE., ORLANDQ FL 32809 

DIVESUITS 





